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By GEORGE WRIGHT 


EXHIBITION OF 
Pastels Etchings 
Water Colors Drawings 


By GEORGE WRIGHT 
October 16th to 31st 


OCTOBER CALENDAR 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE 


16th to 31st —*“Fox Hunting in Connecticut” Pastels by GEORGE WRIGHT. 


23rd to Nov. 3rd—Annual exhibition of works accomplished by the - 
Artists of the LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY FOUNDATION 
(season 1934) 


FIFTH AVENUE GALLERIES 


16th to 27th —Exhibition of Portraits by WAYMAN ADAMS, N.A. 
Through to 31st—Paintings and Sculpture by American Artists. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


15 VANDERBILT AVENUE : FIFTH AVENUE at 5lst’ STREET 
New York City Sd 


Grand Central Terminal Former Union Club Building 


[OPEN DAILY, EXCEPTING SUNDAY, 9:30 A. M. TO 5:30 P. M.; SATURDAYS TO 1:00 P. M.] 
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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


The Law 


In the Municipal Court, Borough of 
Manhattan, Fourth District, an artist sued 
a landlord because the roof of his pent- 
house studio had leaked and two pictures 
were ruined. Judge John J. Sullivan in 
his decision said: 

“The question now is, to what extent 
was the tenant damaged. One of the pic- 
tures upon which he placed a market 
value, he has been endeavoring to sell for 
five years or more. He has found him- 
self in the same predicament with the 
other item, another picture, for some ten 
years or more. There was no anticipated 
purchaser produced at the trial. . . . The 
court finds that for the particular pictures 
there was no market or market value. 
The future is highly speculative. Tenant 
should be compensated for the loss of his 
labor. Judgment for tenant in the sum 
of $600.” 

This decision establishes in the common 
law the value of unsold pictures in an 
artist’s studio. They are worth exactly 
the amount of labor the artist put in them, 
according to Judge Sullivan. 

This is at sharp variance with the de- 
cision of thd assessor of taxes in San 
Diego to the effect that every unsold 
picture produced by an artist is taxable. 
Certainly an artist’s labor is not taxable 
—nobody puts a tax on jobs—although 
his “income” may be. 











THE SKATERS 


GARI MELCHERS 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


No Civic Service 


Taxation presents problems, and ofh- 
cials are prone to err. New York has 
slipped iinto a mistake comparable with 
San . Diego's. 

When the Pierpont Morgan Library 
was given to the city, with approximately 
$12,000,000 worth of rare books and 
Precious manuscripts, the building and 
the land, valued at $1,665,000, was pro- 
vided, together with a sum: for mainte- 
nance. Now the Board of Faxes and As- 
sessments has voted to tax this realty, on 
the ground that the library is not really 
open to the public and that ‘its invaluable 
contents can be seen and consulted only 
by those who apply for tickéts of admis- 
sion. This is precisely what is done at 
the great Huntington Library in Cali- 
fornia, which the owner bequeathed to 
the state. 

Taxation officials seem to have got the 
“jitters.” They feel obliged to go to any 
lengths to raise money. However, in 
placing an intolerable and destructive 
burdén on artists, and in penalizing col- 
lectors who bestow their treasures on the 
public, they are performing no 
service. 


civic 


Curbing Malefactors 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., is an American 


community which is art conscious. It 
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An Exhibition of 
“COLLECTORS’ EXAMPLES” 


AMERICAN PAINTING 


Received for Sale from Private Owners 


and Estates. 


October 16-30, 1934 


ARTISTS REPRESENTED ARE:— 
BLAKELOCK, CHASE, DAVIES, 
INNESS, 
RYDER, 


Catalogue on request. 


MACBETH GALLERY 


15 EAST 57th STREET 


has a planning board that has to do with 
topography, but which unfortunately 
under the New York law is powerless in 
the matter of banning ugly buildings. In 
this nebulous situation, it invoked the aid 
of an “art commission,” duly appointed 
under the chairmanship of Henry C. Klein. 
This was more or less legal—nobody in 
New York seems to know just how legal 
—but anyway the law of the state 
authorizes planning boards to appoint ex- 
perts to help them. It was immediately 
effective, however, because no sooner was 
the commission appointed that an appli- 
cation for a horrible lunch wagon at a 
location on a prominent corner of the 
Albany Post Road was withdrawn. 
Now, radio station WFAS, of White 
Plains, has a “Living Art Hour,” under 
the direction of Charlton L. Edholm of 
Dobbs Ferry. He invited Mr. Klein to 
speak, and Mr. Klein, who is also a di- 
rector of the Westchester County Plan- 
ning Federation, made an address which 
might very well be of primary impor- 
tance to the art world. He advocated 
laws making it possible for all communi- 
ties to have art commissions armed with 
the power to regulate the architecture 
of cities and villages, so as to protect the 
public against the ugliness private citizens 
would perpetrate. He believes that civic 
beauty pays, when considered from any ' 
angle, and that, contrary to a generally 
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JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & 
NUMISMATICS, INC. 


30 West 54th Street, New York 


OLD COINS AND MEDALS 
Works of Art 
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ROMAN - MEDIAEVAL 
and RENAISSANCE 
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Prints by Contemporary Artists 
EXHIBITIONS FURNISHED 
for museums, colleges or clubs 


LECTURES ON PRINTS 


PRINT COLLECTING @ A HOBBY AND ITS 
REWARD @& PRINTS AS DECORATION g 
HINTS ON SELECTION AND ARRANGE- 
MENT @ A PRINT COLLECTOR'S GARDEN 
@ SOUND MODERNISM; and other subjects. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY 


OF AMERICAN ART 
11 East 5Slst Street New York 


Fine Collection of American Art on Exhibition 
and Sale. Beautiful six story Clubhouse 
Membership open to American Artists and 
men and women interested in Art. Nominal 
Dues. American painters, sculptors, etchers 
are invited to exhibit. National co-operative 
plan to aid American Artists. 
Cards of admission and application fo 
mewherahip may be had from the Secretary 
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ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


By American and Foreign Artists 
142 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 
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the art news and opinion of the world. 
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held belief, beauty in public works does 
not mean ornamentation: it means beauty 
of line and appropriate setting. 

Mr. Klein's idea is to extend plenary 
powers to art commissions to prevent the 
owners of property from erecting struc- 
tures thereon that will injure their com- 
munities aesthetically and financially, and 
his idea ought to prevail. It is the only 
remedy that is practical in a deplorable 
situation. Such commissions may often 
be blightingly conservative, but time will 
amend that, and even those that go to 
formal extremes may be depended upon 
to curb the banality of taste of many 
who own and wish to “improve” prop- 
erty in American cities and towns. 

People who would injure their neigh- 
bors through ugly buildings can often do 
just as much—or more—damage as pick- 
pockets and burglars. They can rob their 
fellow citizens of property value and of 
pleasure. These malefactors should be 
curbed by art commissions, just as rob- 
bers and maniacs should be thwarted by 
the police. 


Ehrich - Newhouse 


INCORPORATED 


Paintings 


578 MADISON AVENUE 
at 57th Street 


NEW YORK 


Do You Know That— 


Harry Solen’s “Green Lady,” with ruby 
eyes and blue hair, which caused such a 
sensation in Buenos Aires, was just. a pub- 
licity stunt to help “put over’ his exhibition 
there, and that he thereby got even with 
a host of foreign artists who have exploited 
America. ... The New York “Times” gave 
to De Lasslo in its rotogravure section a 
five-column reproduction of himself painting 
Princess Marina, and to Frank O. Salisbury, 
another Englishman, two reproductions of 
portraits, and that Salisbury is in America 
now, and that De Lasslo is coming, and that 
there are scores of better American por- 
traitists who could pay Uncle Sam an in- 
come tax if it were not for the publicity 
handed out to visitors by American news- 
papers. . . . Celine Baekeland, the painter, 
is the wife of the inventor of Bakelite. .. . 
Charles Platt is going to head the new 
prints department of the Ehrich-Newhouse 
Galleries... . Amsov, an organisation aim- 
ing to help Soviet art in America, has its 
quarters in the RKO Building, Rockefeller 
Center... . The new Squibb Art Gallery 
is now ready for its first exhibition. .. . 
Many will wish a happy birthday to Ernest 
Peixotto, illustrator and painter, born Oct. 
15, 1869, in San Francisco; to Lee Lawrie, 
sculptor, Oct. 16, 1877, Germany; to Bruce 
Crane, painter, Oct. 17, 1857, New York; 
to Childe Hassam, etcher and painter, Oct. 
17, 1859, Boston; to Kerr Eby, etcher, Oct. 
19, 1889, Japan; to Frederick Ballard Wil- 
liams, painter, Oct. 21, 1871, Brooklyn; to 
Leonard Ochtman, painter, Oct. 21, 1854, 
Holland; to J. N. Darling (“Ding”) Oct. 
21, 1876, Michigan; to Marian Boyd Allen, 
portraitist, Oct. 23, 1862, Boston; to Paula 
Eliasoph, Oct, 26, 1892, New York. 


—M. M. ENGEL 
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NEW YORK 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 
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600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 


HILDA BELCHER 
Paintings 


Until November 2nd 
MARIE STERNER GALLERIES 


9 East 57th Street New York 





The Fifteen Gallery 
MEMBERS’ EXHIBITION 


October 15th to November 3rd, inclusive 
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Surrealist Work Wins First Prize at Carnegie International | 





“Pastoral,” by Karl Hofer (German). Awarded the Second Prize of 
$1,000 at the Carnegie International, 


The prizes awarded at the 1934 Carnegie 
International, being held in Pittsburgh until 
Dec. 9, will probably evoke as much contro- 
versy as occurred in 1931 when Franklin C. 
Watkins carried off first honors with his “Sut- 
cide in Costume.” This year it is a Surrealist 
painting, “South of Scranton,”’ by Peter Blume. 
that has been honored by the jury with the 
$1,500 first prize, and it will bear the brunt 
of critical condemnations—and plaudits. Blume, 
a young American artist, Russian born, is 
making his initial appearance in a Carnegie 
International. Born in 1906, he is the young- 
est artist ever to receive the first prize. His 
triumph marks the second time since 1923 that 
an American has won this award; of the 
others, two went to Germans, two to French, 
one to a Spaniard and one to a Russian. 

Second prize of $1,000 was awarded to Karl 
Hofer, a German who at present resides in 
Switzerland. His winning painting is entitled 
“Pastoral.” The third award of $500 went 
to Sidney Laufman, an American painter who 
lives in New York, for his “Spring Land- 
scape.” The Allegheny County Garden Club 
prize of $300. offered for the best painting 
of flowers or a garden, was won by the noted 
French artist. André Derain, for his canvas, 
“Roses.” 

Honorable mentions were awarded to 
Edouard Vuillard. the. distinguished French 
painter, for “The Baby; to Salvador Dali, a 
Spaniard, for another Surrealist painting, 
“Enigmatic Elements in Landscape;” to Alex- 
andre Deineka, a Russian, for “Girl on a 
Balcony;” and to Franz Lenk, a German, for 
“Bavarian Landscape.” 





For the third time in the history of these 
exhibitions the awards were made by a jury 
other than all-artist. The 1934 jurors were 
an art critic, an artist and a museum director 
—EFlisabeth Luther Cary, art editor of the 
New York Times; Gifford Beal, American art- 
ist; and Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director of the 
Museum of Modern Art. 

Peter Blume, winner of the first Carnegie 
prize, ‘was born in Russia in 1906, and was 
brought to America at the age of five. He 
studied commercial art at night and later at- 
tended the Educational Alliance, the Art Stu- 








EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 


Pictures, like people, gither do or do 
not wear well. Some make a gorgeous 
display but tire us in the end and some 
pass our notice for a long time and win 
us forever eventually. Some are too 
grand for us, too mighty for any home, 
belonging like great genius to the world. 
Some are really only humble little 
things, and yet into them some man, 
perhaps unsuccessful and unremembered, 
has put a something like a hand clasp, 
a touch that makes us feel in com- 
munion with him or through him with 
the great world, or the far realm of art. 
One’s heart goes out to the collector who 
says: “This ts just a little thing I picked 
up. It isn’t worth much, but somehow 
I always get a thrill out of it.’ That 
is the sincerest form of the aesthetic 
emotion, the really true love of art. 








“Enigmatic Flemen's in Landscape,’ Salvador Dali, 
Spanish Surrealist. Honorable Ment'on. 


dents’ League and the Beaux Arts. Biume’s 
first one-man show was held at the Daniel 
Gallery in 1930. In 1932 he was awarded a 
Guggenheim fellowship. 

Blume’s paintings have been classified some- 
times as abstract. sometimes as expressionistic, 
and again as surrealist. A painstaking and 
meticulous craftsman, he is intensely inter- 
ested in design and rhythm and constructs his 
paintings along architectural lines. He is pre- 
cccupied with “machine-age” subjects. as may 
be seen in his pr.ze-winning painting. A stu- 
dent of the Flemish primitives, Blume shares 
their predilection for definite outlines, cocl pre- 
cision and microscopic attention to infinite de- 
tails. His paintings are held by many critics 
to be strongly individualistic, bold, thoughtful 
and pregnant with social and aesthetic ideas. 

Karl Hofer, who was awarded the second 
prize, was born at Karlsruhe, Germany, in 
1878. He received his early training at the 
Karlsruhe Academy and later in Par’s, Rome 
and Berlin. Today he occupies a leading place 
among the mcre advanced artists of Germany 
and is represented in all the important [Euro- 
pean galleries. Hofer first appeared in a Car- 
negie International in 1925. In 1927 he was 
a member of the jury of award. His early 
work was done under the influence of Puvis 
de Chavannes, but later he became interested 
in primitive art and in the work of Cézanne; 
Picasso, and Derain. His color, his careful 
structure and his ability to compose ~ are 
termed by the critics his outstanding char- 
acteristics. Some there will be who will see 
in Hefer’s “Pastoral” a resemblance to the 
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“The Baby,” by Edouard Vuillard (French). 
Honorable Mention at the Carnegie International. 


symbol of Soviet Russia, appearing as a new- 
risen orb in -the sky. 

Sidney Laufman, to whom the third prize 
was awarded, was Cleveland, Ohio, 
in 1891. He received his early training at 
the Cleveland School of Art, the Art Institute 
nf Chicago, and the Art Students’ League in 
New York. In 1920 he went to Paris, where 
for a decade or more he lived and painted, 
returning but recently to the United States. 
Laufman won the Logan Prize at the Annual 
American Exhibition of the Art Institute of 
Chicago in 1932 and is represented in the 
Whitney and Cleveland museums. He has been 
called a landscape painter of power, individu- 
ality and unusual skill, who pre- 
sents his scenes with simplicity and a sense 
of the dramatic in nature. 

Edouard Vuillard, 
honorable mention, was born at Cuiseaux 
(Sadne-et-Loire), in 1868. With Bonnard and 
Roussel, he attended the Academy Julian under 
Bouguereau and the Beaux-Arts 
under Géréme. His subjects are drawn most- 


born in 


technical 


French recipient of an 


cole es 


‘pring Landscape,” by Sidney Laufman (American). 
$500 at the Carnegie International, 


Awarded 


ly from everyday middle class life and are 
intimately handled. His paintings show a rich 
complexity of color and arangement. He is 
represented at the Luxembourg and _ several 
other museums, but the majority of his work 
is found in important private collections. 
The Spanish artist, Salvador Dali, was born 
in Figueras, Catalonia, in 1904. He studied 
for a while at the Academy of Beaux Arts, 
Madrid. Dali was introduced to the United 
States at the Carnegie International in 1928. 
He is considered by some the most prominent 
Surrealist of the day. His first one-man. show 
in the United States was presented at the 
Julien Levy Gallery, New York, in 1933. Prior 
to that, his work in Paris in 1929 had caused 
a rebirth of the Surrealist niovement. 
matic Elements in 


“Enig- 
Landscape” is a_ typical 
example of Surrealism, but Surrealism with a 
primitive clarity and refinement of detail char- 
acteristic of Catalan landscapes. li, in ad- 

tion to his paintings, has carried Surrealism 
into essays and poems. Many will feel in 
Dali’s painting, “Enigmatic Elements in Land- 


Third Prise 


“Girl on Balcony,” by Alexandre Deineka (Russian). 
Honorable Mention at the Carnegie International. 


scape” an equivalent of some of the fantastical 
poems of Poe. 

Alexandre Deineka was born in Kursk, 
Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics, in: 1899. 
He studied at the Art School of Karkov and 
later at the Art Institute of Moscow, where 
he graduated in 1924 in the polygraphic arts 
class. Immediately after graduating, he be- 
came active as an illustrator of many of the 
important papers and magazines in his coun- 
try. In 1927 Deineka worked for the State 
Publishing Office and from 1929 to 1930 he 
was consulting expert on posters and sub-pro- 
fessor of the Moscow Institute of Polygraphic 
Arts. In 1930 he became prominent for his 
constructive decorations for Mayakovsky’s 
play, “Banya,” at the Moscow theatre. At 
present he is engaged in designing color 
schemes, streets, and houses in the ious 
towns of the Soviet Union. 

Franz Lenk was born in Langerbernsdorf, 
Saxony, in 1898. His parents were simple farm 
folk, skilled, however, in hand-craftsmanship. 
At the age of fourteen Lenk began to paint 


“Roses,” by André Derain. Alleaheny County 
Garden Club Prize, Carnegie International. 





and draw, and at the age of sixteen entered 
the Dresden Academy. From 1916 to 1918 
he was a soldier in Russia and France, but 
after the war he returned to the Dresden 
Academy. One critic has written that Lenk’s 
“landscapes are noted for their painstaking 
observations, lively feeling of atmosphere, the 
individuality of houses and vegetation, and 
their color and delineation.” 

André Derain, to whom the Allegheny 
County Garden Club prize was awarded, won 
the first prize in the 1928 International for 
his “Still Life.” Derain was born in Chartres, 
France, in 1880. He received his art training 
at the Académie Julian and later entered the 
studio of Eugéne Carriére, where he met Ma- 
tisse, with whom he was associated in 1907 
and 1908 in the revolt against Impressionism. 
The revolt, called Fauvisme by the critics, 
was an attempt to establish a fuller under- 
standing of form in space. Derain experimented 
and studied tirelessly until, in his post-war 
period, he had worked out an individual and 
characteristic technique. Perhaps his predom- 
inant trait, as a painter, is his love of pure 
color. Derain has been exhibiting in Carnegie 
Internationals since 1924. 

There are 356 paintings in the 1934 Interna- 
tional, 253 of which are by European artists 
and 103 by Americans. The numerical divi- 
sion of the exhibits from the twelve European 
countries is: France, 53; Great Britain, 52; 
Spain, 34; Italy, 33; Germany, 21; Belgium, 
10; Holland, 10; Poland, 9; Russia, 9; Aus- 
tria, 9; Sweden, 8; and Norway 5. Three 
artists who died recently are represented for 
the last time—Roger Fry, English artist and 
writer; John Kane, Pittsburgh’s “American 
Rousseau; and Adolphe Borie, distinguished 
American portrait painter. Fifty-two artists 
are making their initial appearance in a Car- 
negie International this year—an unusually 
large percentage and indicative of the rapid 
changes taking place in the art world. 

After the International closes at Pittsburgh, 
the European section will be shown in Balti- 
more at the Museum of Fine Art from Jan. 
1 to Feb. 12, and in San Francisco from 
March 14 to April 25. 

A digest of the opinions of the critics will 
appear in the next issue of THe Art Dicest. 


Indiana's Own “PWAP” 


Indiana is carrying on the government’s 
Public Works of Art Project as a state func- 
tion, The Governor’s Committee on Unem- 
ployment Relief, which is the State Emergency 
Relief Administration for Indiana, has ap- 
pointed the former advisory committee for the 
PWAP as its own advisory committee on art 
projects. Wilbur D. Peat is the chairman. 

The purpose of these projects is to afford 
an opportunity for unemployment artists on 
relief. or in need of relief to earn an amount 
sufficient to provide a livelihood. “All per- 
sons,” to quote Mr. Peat’s communication, 
“employed on such projects must be com 
tent artists with ability to do creative work 
which is worth preserving.” 

Application forms may be obtained at the 
John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. Thus 
Indiana once again reveals a live interest in 
her artists and a sensible consciousness of their 
worth to the commonwealth. 


Gertrude Stein Will Lecture 
At the beginning of the lecture season for 
members at the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, on Nov. 4, the speaker will be Gertrude 
Stein. The museum is marking its fifth an- 
niversary with a membership drive. 
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This Is the Jury That Cooked the Broth 


Jury of Award for the 1934 Carnegie International: Gifford Beal, American 
artist; Elisabeth Luther Cary, Art Editor, New York Times; Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr., Director of Museum of Modern Art, New York. 
Standing: Homer Saint-Gaudens, Director of Fine Arts, 

Carnegie Institute. 


—And Here Is Something They Put in It 


“Bavarian Landscape,” by Franz Len (German). Awarded Honorable 
Mention at the Carnegie International. 
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Watts Writes in Defiance; 
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“Orosco at Work.” Lithograph on Zinc by Frederick K. Detwiller. Draw from 
Life at the New School for Social Research, New York, Jan. 8, 1931. 


[Harvey M. Watts, who started the Orozco 
controversy by his attack on the murals at 
Dartmouth College in the 1st September 
number of THe Art Dicest, and who was 
pounced upon by E. M. Benson, Frederic 
S. Hynd and Hugh R. O'Neill, has come 
back with a rejo‘nder. And Lewis Mumford 
has contributed to the Oct. 10 number of 
the New Republic an article on “Orosco 
and New England,” which attracted 
much attention.] 


By HARVEY M. WATTS 

By the accidents of -the case finding myseif 
forced into the not uncongenial role of “Hora- 
tius at the Bridge” defending myself against 
the valiant forces of the three Curatii, E. M. 
Benson, Frederick S. Hynd and Hugh R. 0’- 
Neil, in the issue of the Orozco murals at Dart- 
mouth, one might have recourse to the ancient 
strategy and take them up severally and in 
turn. But space prevents the detailed answer 
to’ their various statements. all of 


has 


which have 
been marked, however. by a certain similarity 
of dialectic so that it is not necessary per- 
haps to do anything more than to go ove! 
the general situation, not forgetting however 
that all three of these doughty warriors in- 
dulged in the familiar trick of imputing, by 
seeming quotation cr implication, ideas which 
I never had and never could have held as to the 
value of the century-old interrelations of civili- 
zations acting as stimulants, or fertilizing or 
activating artistic enzymes and catalysts. 
But let us to the main issue. Benson is 
convinced that “the frescoes have crystallize! 
a sound materialistic critique of civilization” 
(presumably the American-European civiliza- 
tion which is the issue in point) and he also 
makes his main challenge that “he knows”— 
and he is referring to the “Gods-of-the-Modern- 
World” satire on our own derived educational 
system—“of no more justifiable and forcefully 
stated indictment of the cloistered abortive 
fruits of academic education.” And he asks 
me to admit this or deny it. I deny it em- 
phatically. I deny that Orozco, interpreting 
his own Mexican culture, but out of, also, 
(sired, if not damned) the radical provinciality 
of the Rand school of thought, is capable of 
making in any justifiable or competent way 
so general an indiétment of a system), not pe- 


culiar to New England or the Puritans, which 


runs back directly through all the ages to the 
Mediterranean civilization, Aryan and Semitic, 
of which we are the inheritors. 
to be 


It ought not 
to quote Burke to say onc 
knows of no way to draw up a general indict- 
ment of a people or a civilization.. To assume 
that do this, or that it can be 
done by the appeal to the peculiar background 
which he represents, is to say one of the 
greatest absurdities that I have ever read in 
any discussion of Western civilization; especial- 
ly a discussion of that flowering of Western 
civilization represented in its arts and in its 
educational methods. I deny that even the 
special section of this splendid system, Latin 
and Teutonic. of which 


necessary 


Orozco can 


American education 
is a part, has yielded nothing but “cloistered 
and abortive fruit” through its academic train- 
ing. This is the real crux of any sound criti- 
cism of the Orozco indictment of our own sys 
tems, and I deny also just as decidedly that 
the murals are in any way a “sound critique” 
of industrialism, capitalism, or any other phase 
of the achievements of our own backgrounds. 
or, for that matter, Europe’s. 

Again, avoiding the temptation to pick out 
so many phrases picturing the usual despairing 
criticisms of everything we have done, which 
come from those who have dubbed themselves 
“Modernists,” I am concerned that art in Amer- 
ica shall not be an art by proxy through im- 
ported helots who are supposed to interpret 
ourselves to ourselves through their “joy of 
doing.” ‘This old cry of the inspired outsider 
who is to do so much more for our art-thirsty 
souls than the nine thousand, (or is it the 
forty thousand?) “American mediocrities” that 
O'Neil is so agitated about is a worn oui 
cliché,—that is their over-used word—wholly 
out of all meaning in these days when we 
are the heirs to all the cultures of the past 
and present on the other side and when so 
many of these inspired outsiders, as the Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League and Tue Art 
Dicest (and Madame Olga Samaroff Stokow- 
ski in the domain of music) know and have 
protested against, are in no sense the “torch- 
bearers” but second and third and fourth and 
fifth rate artists masquerading in the cloak 
of privileece erowine out of the fallacy that it 
is’ always the exotic outsider who has “the 
message.” I know that the leaders in Amer- 





Mumford in Appreciation of Orozco 


ican art life today are sick and tred of the 
Helots and of Helotry—the printers as well 
as public audiences sometimes mistake this 
significant word as “harlotry.” but the print- 
ers and the public by a sort of wise intuition 
realize that the two words are synonymous 
and it is only the spelling that is different— 
since what they are after and what all wh 
have anything to do with our art institiutions 
are after is to keep open the door of hope to 
all creative talent and not let it be closed to 
them in after life through the craze for some- 
thing different since the Helots continually 
despise the very civilization which they are 
supposed to be stimulating. 

It was William B. Van Ingen. the muralist, 
who, as well as all informed students, wouldn’t 
have been overwhelmed with the naiveté with 
which Dartmouth assures everybody that the 
Orezco represent the “pure Italian 
fresco.” a technique supposedly 
beyond the ability of Americans to use; for 


murals 
method of 


it was Van Ingen, who, years ago, urged that 
America give its artists their full opportunity, 
associated as he was with a fine creative group. 
and who in his own work revived the difficult 
art of Graeco-Egyptian wax encaustic murals. 
and worked it as freely as if one were painting 
in water colors on a pad. He. of course, was 
remote from the idea that appears in_ the 
Benson-Hynd-O’Neil outburst that “the Na- 
tional Academy of Design,” “One-hundred 
percent Americanism,” a phrase I never use 
myself, the “much-trumpeted Puritanism” and 
even “Gilbert Stuart.” whose name I. merely 
used as a symbol of American art, and I 
might have used Eakins or Bellows or Luks, 
all names or phrases accepted as admittedly 
disparaging and derogatory epithets in all is- 
sues of art discussion. It is this denial of 
their which, by the way. I see that 
critic of the Boston Transcript, William Ger- 
main Dooley, sees in its proper perspective, 
that makes this triple defense of Orozco take 
on the character of a series of unproved as- 
sumptions. Just one detail: Neither I, nor 
anybody I ever knew who had anything to 
do with art movements or education, is in 
favor of “the discarded Japanese theory of the 
closed door.” We are all familiar with the 
history of the Renaissance and its wave-like 
progression all over Europe. But all this is 
a thing apart. One element of rhetorical hu- 
Hynd from 
and sacrosanct seat of the new 
Hartford Museum and School is given over 
to a patterned refrain of his own, (or did it 
come from Gertrude Stein?) in which he as- 
serts and re-asserts the old superstition that 
“nature abhors a vacuum.” Heavens! I thought 
everybody, even those who have been denied 
the felicities of the incomparable instruction of 
New England “prep” schools and New England 
college education in the Departments of Phys- 
ics. had grown up on the old joke that Torri- 
celli proved (in the Seventeenth century) that 
Nature is a fickle jade and “only abhorred a 
vacuum up to thirty feet of water and thirty 
inches of mercury!” Just what this phrase 
“nature abhors a vacuum” means, other than 
being a cryptic verbal decoration, such as Mr. 
Pickwick’s “chops and tomato sauce,” I don’t 
know; but if there is as much ignorance of 
art at Hartford as there is of physics, I feel 
sorry for those who are having their vacuum in 
American art filled up by Mr. Hynd’s advanced 
and esoteric enthusiasms. 

Naturally this is all sheer gadfly stuff as 
the three Curatii see it; but as “counsel for 
the defence,” as it were, the Dartmouth idea 
has just been developed’in the New Republic 
by Lewis Mumford along the familiar lines of 
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the Mumfordian paradoxes, since with. Mum- 
ford everyone is always out of step except his 
heroes. In his Melville biography, for in- 
stance, all America except Melville was sordid 
and low and vile, and the stature of his hero 
was consequently increased by the disparage- 
ment of everybody else, and so it is with 
the achievements of Orozco. Mumford comes 
to the murals with a sniff at the “fake aca- 
demic environments” of great New England 
universities, and is convinced that for Dart- 
mouth to have had murals depicting the local 
phenomena of New England or American his- 
tory would have been all wrong. He gladly 
accepts the satire of the New England school- 
ma’am, the regimented children with flat peon 
faces, the “clerical vultures that pick at the 
keys of Heaven,” the “sterility and impotence 
of our abstract system of education.” but with 
characteristic inconsistency is delighted be- 
cause what may be called the local Mexican and 
Bolshevik phenomena is all set out supposediy 
to our discomfiture, but, of course, illustrating 
as he sees it the “courage, energy, confidence. 
hope,” the “manly and large-minded energy 
one finds in Russia today.” 

The folly and fallacy of all this can be 
proved from all the recent literature on Rus- 
sia which is worth while, especially the search- 
ing studies made by William Henry Chamber- 
lain; an investigator without a peer. who de- 
rives by the way from Haverford College, an 
institution that has some sense of the inherited 
traditions as to the duties. ‘disciplines, de- 
cencies and dignities which are inherent i 
American backerounds. Chamberlain shows, 
aside from the Mongoloid brutality and cruelty 
of the present regime. and this is really a grim 
joke on the Orozco palpitators. that the Rus- 
sian courage, energy. hope and confidence, is a 
confidence in American energy, since they are 
desperately at work realizing through the large- 
minded energy of American technical special- 
ists, executives, engineers and workmen the 
kind of industrial civilization which Mumfor.’ 
and Orozco only see in America to despise it. 
This “courage of other peoples’ convictions” is 
not confined to Russia, and, in fact, is the very 
heart of the local phenomena, not our own, 
which Orozco celebrates. 

For indeed this issue as to local phenomena 
in art is the crux of the real issue now under 
discussion. The three Curatii and Mumford 
seem to forget something which the Greeks had 
a word for, and that is that we need a little 
“xenophobia” to help us realize our own artistic 
destiny. It was the local phenomena, episodic 
and against the outsiders. which led Pericles 
through Phidias, Ictinus and Kallikrates and 
their associates to produce for the delight of 
the Athenians such records of the past and 
present as the Stoa Poikile. the Choragic monu- 
ments of Lysicrates, the “Porch of the Maid- 
ens” of the Erechthaeum, the Victory with the 
Sandals, and—the Parthenon! A century or 
so later, Demetrius Poliorcetes also indulged 
himself and the Greeks of the Islands in a 
purely local artistic phenomenon through Leo- 
chares. presumably, who produced for Demet- 
rius the Victory of Samothrace. But these 
highly local nationalistic works of art have 
had a universal appeal through all the ages. 
Tf. however, the philosophy of the Dartmouth- 
Orozco school, or the anti-national “scuolo di 
Mumford” had prevailed both Pericles and 
Demetrius would have gone in, no doubt, for 
cosmopolitanism and had a Persian painter, in 
one case, satirize Athens in the frieze, the 
metopes and the pediments of the Parthenon. 
and in the other case Demetrius would have 
invited an Egyptian painter. representing the 
men he defeated, to libel the achievements of 
Samothrace! ; 

For this is what all this. excitement over 


[Continued on page 10] 
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New York to See Rowlandson Originals 





“Light Horse Barracks,’ by Thomas Rowlandson, 


Early this year Frank Sabin in London held 
at his galleries a notable exhibition of drawings 
by Thomas Rowlandson (1756-1727)—those 
drawings executed in outline and delicately 
washed with color which were the originals of 
the aquatinted etchings the engravers turned 
out for publishers. This sort of work enabled 
the artist throughout life to gamble forever, 
drink incessantly, pay rent now and then and 
just eat enough to keep alive. These carica- 
tures of English life and foibles gave the critics 
much to write about. They were done with 
incredible swiftness, often two or three a day. 
but with almost unbelievable insight and 
humor. 

When he was in London last summer, Mr. 
Arthur U. Newton obtained a selection of 
thirty of these drawings for exhibition at his 
galleries, 11 East 57th St., New York. The 
show will open at 4 o'clock on Oct. 20 with a 
fee of $1.00 for the British Great War Vet- 
erans Association, with Sir Gerald Campbell, 
British Consul General, presiding, but there- 
after will be free to the public. 

Poor topical Rowlandson, impeccable carica- 
turist, has come into his own. America will 
be particularly interested in the present ex- 
hibition because it proves that what exists 
today for Anglo-Saxon Americans had counter- 
parts 130 and more years ago. 

These drawings in particular will amu:= 


twentieth century Americans. One is “Light 
Horse Barracks,” made in 1800, showing how 
the maidens of London welcome the cavalry,— 
and New York will recall when the fleet came 
to town. Another is “Richardson’s Show,” 
1816, whose “performers” are dressed in “the 
costumes and periods of all nations” and who 
walk down a ladder, over the footlights, to visit 
with the audience——and New York will re- 
member Minsky’s burlesques and, longer ago. 
Sam T. Jack’s. Still another is “Methodists 
Broke Loose,” 1805,—and New York will re- 
member the Prohibition era. 

Other titles, whose wording alone will bring 
visions to devotees of Rowlandson, are “Fish 
Wives,” “Old Beau and Country Women,” 
“The Sailor’s Return,” “The Tempter and the 
Country Maid,” “The Oyster Wench,” “Old 
Ell Pie House.” “The Dog Fight,” and “Fairlop 
Fair,’ “The Ballad Singers,” “Cries of Lon- 
don,” “Dr. Syntax Turned Nurse.” “Fox 
Hunting—Full Cry.” “When Pensive.” “Cor- 
nish Village Scene,” “The Wayside Inn” and 
“Death of the Roebuck.” 

It was Rowlandson, born in Old Jewry, 
London, the son of a tradesman, who illus- 
trated the three volumes on Dr. Syntax, and 
who did the English “Dance of Death” (1814- 
16), succeeded by “The Dance of Life” (1822). 
The works of Smollett, Goldsmith and Sterne 
felt his bright touch. 





“Methodists Broke Loose,” ‘by Thomas Rowlandson, 
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They Are Standing in the Need of Prayer 


“Fear of God,” by Hilda Belcher, 


Hilda Belcher, one of the leading women 
prize winners in national exhibitions, will hold 
her first one-man show in New York at the 
Marie Sterner Gallery from Oct. 20 to Nov. 2. 
Much comment created two years ago 
when Miss Belcher’s “Portrait by Night” was 
stolen from the Pennsylvania Academy, after 
winning the Thomas R. Proctor prize in the 
fall exhibition of the National Academy and 
the’ Walter Lippincott prize in the 1932 an- 
nual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy. 
Measuring four feet wide by three feet high 
the canvas was ripped from its frame at about 
1 A. M. the Friday before Christmas. The 
subject of the painting is a young girl on a 
low seat in a gown of deep blue against a 
background of shimmering gold. 

Last spring Miss Belcher spent some time 
in Savannah, Ga., portraying in water color 
and oil typical negro types, possessed by praycr 


was 


Ellsworth Wins Praise 


Wilson H. Ellsworth’s fine sense of color 
will carry him far, critics predict after seeing 
his one-man show at the Roerich Museum. 
Portraits of people and cats, equestrian studies 
and landscapes comprised the exhibit and the 
Herald Tribune said they were “painted very 
cleverly indeed. Mr. Ellsworth paints 
with smooth facility and adds to his academic 
inclination a mellowness which lends attrac- 
tion to his work, his sense of color being un- 
usually satisfying.” 

“There is ardor and spontaneity in Mr. Ells- 
worth’s work. Color is pleasant and well 
handled,” comments the New York Times. 
Ellsworth was born in Glens Falls, N. Y., and 
is now in his early twenties. 


and fear of God and “de debbil.” Included in 
her forthcoming show will be scenes recorded 
in “The House of Prayer,” showing the artist’s 
understanding of the negro’s frightened and 
turbulent soul when it is stirred or aroused by 
spiritualism and “the need of prayer.” The 
above water color, “Fear of God,” is expressive 
of Miss Belcher’s penetration into the inner 
life of the negro and stands in direct contrast 
to her earlier and what might be termed more 
representative work. 

Cats have always interested Miss Belch-~ 
as subject matter, as well as the Vermont land- 
scape, where she lives. But it is people who 
most interest her. Driving over the mountain 
road it is the New England “hill-billy” who 
attracts her, the woman who pours out deadly 
gossip over her cup of tea, the old man eatin” 
alone in a restaurant or the small girl with 
wistful blue eyes. 





Wayman Adams’ Show 


Wayman Adams is holding a one man show 
of his recent portraits at the Fifth Avenue 
Branch of the Grand Central Galleries from 
Oct. 16 to 27. It has been some time since 
Adams has held an exhibition, and much in- 
terest attaches to his present show. Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, whose portrait as Empress Eu- 
genie is one of the features, has been invited 
to pour tea at the opening reception. 

At the main galleries, 15 Vanderbilt Ave.. 
George Wright is holding an exhibition of 
pastels entitled “Fox Hunting in Connecticut,” 
continuing through October. In these Wright 
has not tried to compete with the fidelity found 
in-fox hunting prints, and has avoided meticu- 
lous effects. 


Orozco Controversy 
[Continued from page 9] 


Orozco comes to. And it will be recalled that 
speaking of xenophobia it was Kipling who once 
said that American literature was suffering 
from too much Ellis Island; and a little later 
Cortissoz indicted the Ellis Island element in 
American art as a deleterious influence. But 
this was all said before D. H. Lawrence with 
his smutty phallicisms had glorified the dull 
peon and his duller divinities, and, plus the 
exuberant rhetoric of the high-powered sales- 
men of tourist bureaus, had shown us the 
infinite possibilities for. mischief, artistic and 
otherwise, of the open border on the Rio 


Grande! 


* * * 


Mumford on Orozco 

Mr. Mumford undertakes to prove in the 
New Republic that the Orozco murals are 
natural to the New England spirit. 

Early in his article occurs the statement 
that Eastern colleges, “with their luxurious 
trappings, . . . served to prepare the student 
for success at the high suburban level, success 
such as that indicated by the Princeton statis- 
tics: an average income of nearly $5,000 a 
year, ten years after college. To create such 
a material sphere of suburban gentility—plus 
what pleasure fast motor cars and smart coun- 
try clubs and tropical vacations may bring— 
was to embody the ultimate aim of the pos- 
sessing classes during the decade when they 
were most confident about the value of their 
possessions.” 

But his article concludes with this 
cordance: “Finally, what have these paintings 
to-do with New England; how do they stand 
among the white clapboards and the venerable 
elms? The people who ask this question for- 
get that there are two New Englands. One 
is the dead and moth-eaten New England that 
flourishes -in the gift shoppes, and that spe- 
cializes in battered furniture, ‘ancestors by pur- 
chase,’ imitations of hooked rugs, even replicas 
of Colonial gardens. The other New England 
is the same vital regional culture that orig- 
inally helped nurture Emerson, Thoreau and 
Hawthorne. 

“This second New England, conscious of deep 
roots in its own soil, has never hesitated to go 
elsewhere for elements that are lacking in its 
local scene: Its Motley wrote the classic his- 
tory of the Netherlands; its Longfellow drew 
upon European folklore from Finland to Spain; 
its Prescotts, its Ticknors, its Childses, its 
Nortons, were aware of their full European 
heritage, whilst Emerson and Thoreau, seizing 
on the little library of Eastern classics im- 
ported into Concord, so well amalgamated the 
thought of the East and the West that they 
are now reckoned in India among the great 
modern sages. . . . When their great moments 
come, these New Englanders call for ‘wine that 
never came from the belly of the grape,’ and 
they drink it with an unmoved face, as if it 
were last autumn’s cider. 

“The spiritual vitality of this genuine New 
England is better embodied in Orozco’s murals 
than in any amount of local history tamely 
recorded by local artists. ... In seeking this 
distinguished artist from Mexico to paint its 
first murals, Dartmouth honored the great 
New England tradition; while by his magnifi- 
cent painting Orozco has honored that hospi- 
tality, even as he has made a precious addition 
to the tradition itself.” 

In the body of his article Mumford refers 


[Continued on page 19] 
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‘The Magazine ‘Design’ Outlines Creed of the New Art Educatioif 


Art education has taken on a new impor- 
tance. New trends have developed rapidly 
in the present economic and social sftuation 
in America, and so important have these 
changes become that the magazine Design, 
whose editor is Felix Payant, and which is 
published by Ohio State University, devotes 
its entire September issue to this new signifi- 
cance in progressive art education. Seeming- 
ly as an answer ‘to the attack made on the 
out-of-date methods of art education in 
America by Cyril Kay-Scott, director of the 
Denver Art Museum, quoted in the Oct. 1 
issue of Tue Art- Dicest, comes this mes- 
sage of the editor of Design: 

“A new type of art teacher is on the job, 
as may be seen from the work done in vari- 
ous cities throughout the country, and different 
schools—private and public, elementary, high 
school and colleges. The old-fashioned teacher 
is folding up and moving out with all the 
graded lessons and set devices. A new way 
of working is evident in many schools. This 
way has been called ‘progressive’ by some, 
‘modern’ by others. However, the real sig- 
nificance of all this is that leading educators 
realize that formal methods in school practice 
no longer function in an education for our 
new social conditions. Our education is being 
challenged. Wise parents, realizing the mean- 
ing of creative activity in the development of 
the pupils, desire to understand its impor- 
tance in the life of the school. Art and other 
creative subjects have come into their own 
and the teacher of art who understands the 
creative approach is in a position of unprec- 
edented importance to society. 

“That art has a new significance in edu- 
ation is now accepted and that creative 
teaching means something vital is certain 
among those in the advance guard. Just 
what this is, what are the facts and materials 
involved, is not generally understood. Many 
are still uncertain as to its real meaning. The 
hew progressive education means a new way 
of working with an attitude of open minded- 
ness; a reaching out. It involves a new way 
of acquiring facts, using materials and ideas.” 

It is of importance to the art teacher to 
become aware of this increasing consciousness 
of the new age and to become an effective 
force, in this new order. “The fact that the 
world is now full of unanswered questions and 
confusion should not lead to a retreat from 
the field of activity, but rather challenge and 
stimulate the live educator,” says Design. “A 
study of just what these changes are is re- 
vealing in the direction of just where the 
educator will fit in. New orders make new 
demands. The power of religion and secular 
philosophy in directing life activities, it is very 
obvious, is on the wane, due perhaps to the 
influence of science and materialism, and in 
this situation itself theré is much food for 
thought; new relations may be made, new 
sequences followed. May we say that the 
stage is set for a new synthesis? But this 
new synthesis calls for readjustment and re- 
organization.” 

Despite the fact that the citizen is losing 
his, feeling of security in the shifting of the 
old-.order, a greater advantage of independent 
action and freedom of self-expression is of- 
fered. Parents as well as children may join 
study’ groups, schools and lectures. This gen- 
eral atmosphere of self-development and im- 
provement presents advantages to the new 
teacher, and the consequent importance of art 
and. creative activities should be considered. 
At the last meeting of the Western Arts 


Association in Detroit Dr. Frank E. Baker 
made some interesting statements on this issue. 
It is ‘certain, he pointed out, that a more 
general art education can do much in over- 
coming unrest, confusion and discontent. Our 
aim in the past has been to produce mor? 
goods at less cost and we are told in -the 
new economic set up less than 80 per cent c.- 
the working population can be employed an.! 
even if we were to go back to the peak of 
production of 1928 there would still be 6,000.- 
000 people unemployed. It is Dr. Baker’s 
opinion that with a larger demand for the 
arts and other non-material things of life, 
millions can be employed in this direction. 
Among the non-materials are religion, educa- 
tion, music, literature, medicine, philosophy, 
recreation and art. “There never has been 
and never can be an over-production of these 
non-materials,” said Dr. Baker. © “Expansion 
along any of these lines will increase their 
demand. If we create an environment that 
will encourage artistic production, we will find 
plenty of artists. No people, at any time, 
has ever had an over-production of beauty.” 

Every normal person, continues Dr. Baker, 
wants to do constructive things; he wants 
to turn his hands and intelligence to some 
kind of work which satisfies his creative in- 
stinct. All healthy children at an early age 
show marked evidence of the creative impulse. 
Unless this spirit is re-routed at home or in 
school, it will continue throughout life. Edu- 
cation must preserve and develop it. More 
art, music, recreational activities, and creative 
teaching in all subjects must be provided if 
the imaginative and creative spirit of youth is 
preserved throughout life. 

Both the individual and society needs the 
arts. In the past it has been said that the 
chief benefit to be derived from art in the 
schools was that it improved taste and in- 
creased powers of perception. ‘This is true 
to a certain extent, but the emphasis must 
ba placed on what art does for the individual 
himself. Art as a recreation of a high type 
provides for use of leisure time. Appreciation 
comes through participation and association. 


The making of “art products” will add an 
essential aesthetic quality to balance “quan- 
tity production,” and the multiple production 
of uniform homes, furniture, clothes and acces- 
sories. 

Modern methods of art teaching are com- 
pared by Design with the crystallized system 
of earlier years when technical ability in carry- 
ing out the teacher’s dictation was most im- 
portant. Teachers taught by set methods. 
There was the “shadow box method” and the 
“wash method” and many more, all of whicb 
completely ignored the fact that art, unlike 
mathematics and other subjects, is a creative 
activity. “No set methods,” continues De- 
sign, “are used by the modern schools of today 
and the punil is no longer considered a creature 
with a mind which the teacher is supposed 
to train.” 

Design heads one of its articles with this 
severe statement by George Howard Opdyke 
on art in school life: “It is one of the crying 
deficiencies “of our American system of educa- 
tion that it does so little for the appreciation 
of art. And what little it does generally puts 
the emphasis in the wrong place—the cart 
before the horse. We are taught to think 
of art in terms of subject, of technique, of 
art history, of art schools, of artists; of every- 
thing except art.” The article, after this 
quotation, continues: 

“There exists today twc points of view in 
teaching art as far as school activities are 
concerned. There is the teacher with thé 
‘hang-over’ from the past who believes in ‘art 
for art’s sake’ and keeps aloof in an esoteric 
garden on one hand, and there is the new 
teacher who believes in democratization of 
creative expression on the other. In the first 
case all activities of life and school may carry 
on as they may without ever breaking through 
the walls of the precious sanctum. Never does 
art in this scheme ever reach out and join 
hands with the life of the masses. With the 
new teacher of art the creative activities pene- 
trate everything that is going on in life of 
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Ship Ahoy! Gordon Grant Is in Port! 


“Deep Water Men,” 


It was back in the days when the Panama 
Canal was a dream and rounding the 
part of a day’s work in the life of a 
water sailor that 
view of the tall picturesque San 
Francisco harbor. According to the artist, who 
is holding a one-man show of water colors at 
the Seligmann Galleries, New York, until Oct. 
20, there were as many as 50 or 60 fine sail- 
ing ships in the harbor at once. His father 
had many friends among the captains of these 
vessels and through them young Grant be- 
came familiar with many of the famous ships 
that have passed into memory. 

When he was twelve his Scotch parents sent 
him to Scotland to school. Committed to the 
care ef the skipper of a Glasgow ship, Grant 
spent four months on the way, an impression- 
able boy who at the end of the voyage had 
acquired from the crew a precocious knowledge 
of sea jargon and profanity. At 18 he was 
on*his way to Glasgow to become connected 
with one of. the great ship building firms on 
on the Clyde as a marine architect, but he 
stopped in London to study art. From these 
early impressions and with his technical knowl- 
-edge of sailing ships, which became the admira- 
tion* of mény an old salt, Grant won rapid 


Horn 
blue 
Grant got his first 


ships in 


Gordon 


'. In Nashville’s Parthenon 
The rich collection of early Italian paintings, 
which is on a nation-wide tour through the 
generosity of Mr. Samuel H. Kress, made an 
attendance record during its .exhibition in 
Nashville, July 15 to Oct. 10. It was through 
the efforts’ of Bertha Herbert Potter, widely 
‘known Terinessee artist, that the Kress Col- 
lection came to Nashville and was perfectly 
:displayed in The Parthenon, replica of the 
Parthenon at Athens, 
Centennial Park. 
portunity to enjoy these treasures, the people 
flocked to the exhibition in such numbers that 
the original supply of 25,000 catalogues fur- 
nished by Mr. Kress was exhausted before 
the end of the first month. On the closing 
date it was estimated that more than 75,000 
had seen the exhibition—a record for the 
Kress collection for any city of similar size 


(Nashville has 160,000 populatien). 


situated in beautiful 


Appreciating the rare op- 


by Gordon Grant. 


recognition in portraying sailors, ship life and 
the sea. 

Although the glamorous age of sailing ships 
has passed, and there are no more harbors 
filled with square rigged ships and whaling 
schooners, Grant still feels the fascination of 
the sea, to which his new canvases bear evi- 
dence. For many years the Maine coast has 
been his workshop. In his present exhibition 
there are scenes dealing with harbor life and 
the activities of the fishermen. Equally inter- 
esting are his impressions of the sand dunes 
along the Maine coast and his sixteen sketches 
of “The Ship and Her Crew.” This group 
includes Sandy MacLeish, sail maker. Ben 
Pooley, chanty man, Carl Ritter, sea lawyer. 
Tom Moffat, carpenter, and many able bodied 
seamen who take their places along with the 
Captain and Dan Ryan, first mate. 

Grant is the author of “The Book of Old 
Ships,” in collaboration with Henry B. Cu. ver: 
“Sail Ho!,” a sketch book of life on the old 
square rigged ships; and “Greasy Luck,” a 
whaling sketchbook. On Nov. 1 Grant’s new 
book “Ship Ahoy” will be published. De- 
scribed as “a construction book for fireside 
sailors,” it will contain numerous pieces to be 
cut out and put together. 

Mrs. Potter and the exhibition committee 
utilized every means of publicity—radio, news- 
papers, social organizations—so that everyone 
who could read or hear was 
time or another. 


reached at one 
The so-called “upper crust” 
artists, teachers or patrons—were more or 
less neglected in favor of the rank and file in 
all walks of life. 
form was seen peering at the pictures, program 
in hand, alongside a smartly tailored business 
man. Workmen in overalls were there, slow- 


ly and deliberately viewing the exhibit. 


A postman in his blue uni- 


Miss Pohlman Gets Dayton Post 

Dorothea Pohlman has been appointed di- 
rector of the educational department of the 
Dayton Art Institute to succeed Margaret 
Davis. She has worked under Mary Powell 
at the City Art Museum, St. Louis, has had 
graduate study in Europe and teaching experi- 
ence in America. 


‘Others Didn’t Dare’ 


John Smiuske, the young Latvian whose 
American patriotism caused him to destroy 
“The Nightmare of 1934,” the painting which 
lampooned President Roosevelt and his family, 
which act landed him in jail, has found a 
friend in need in Jonas Lie, president of the 
National Academy of Design. Smiuske was in 
the Tarrytown (N. Y.) county jail pending 
an appeal from his sentence of six months for 
malicious mischief, when Mr. Lie returned from 
Europe and read of his plight in THe Arr 
Dicest. He immediately “borrowed from a 
friend” the $500 bail to give the young man 
“some fresh air” after his four weeks of in- 
carceration. 

As recounted in the September issue of THE 
Art Dicest, Smiuske, an alien house painter 
stalked into the Westchester Institute of Fine 
Arts, Tarrytown, where the satirical mural was 
on exhibition at 25 cents a look, threw varnish 
remover over it and touched the canvas with 
a match. He resented the caricaturing of 
President Roosevelt and his family. “The sen- 
tence was too severe for so justifiable an act,” 
said Mr. Lie. as he paid the $500. 

“This young man has served long enough for 
doing what many people would have liked to 
do but didn’t dare.” Mr. Lie is quoted as say- 
ing in the New York Herald Tribune. “I be- 
lieve that no one has a right to destroy a work 
by a living artist without consulting the artist, 
but there may have been mitigating circum- 
stances in this case. It would be an injustice 
to keep this young man locked up any longer. 
He has committed an act which many people 
would ve proud to commit. .. . The man who 
painted that picture was a so-called artist who 
committed an indignity, who had no right to 
show on canvas with paint anything which 
lampoons the private life of the President and 
his family.” Mr. Lie let it be known that he 
was speaking as an individual and not as 
president of the National Academy. 

Freed, Smiuske returned to his job as a 
house painter and to his athletic career as a 
distance runner. 

A reaction to Mr. Lie’s gesture came from 
the Artists’ Committee of Action, a left-wing 
organization in New York, who demanded his 
resignation as president of the National Acad- 
emy. An open letter, signed by Hugo Gellert, 
as chairman, declared Mr. Lie’s action equiv- 
alent to indorsing the Nazi book-burning carni- 
val. “You have openly indorsed the destruc- 
tion of the work of a fellow artist,” it says. 
“We uphold our right to decide the form and 
content of our work.” 


Homers in the Making 

Three hundred sketches. -representing all 
phases in the development of Winslow Homer’s 
art, are on view at Cooper Union’s Museum 
for the Arts of Decoration. 

Executed in pencil and charcoal, in water 
color and oil, they present an interesting ac- 
count of this intensely American painter, in 
Maine, the Adirondacks and Canada, in Eng- 
land and the Bahamas. Those made in actual 
preparation for work are probably most in- 
teresting to the student of art history. 

There are a number of drawings that are 
studies for some of Homer’s most famous can- 
vases. “The Gulf Stream” and ‘“The Lookout 
—All’s Well” are prefigured here in water color 
and pencil; and “The Life Line,” now in the 
Pennsylvania Museum, has its large charcoal 
study. One of the most dramatic of all of 
Homer’s pictures, “The Searchlight, Santiago 
de Cuba,” in the Metropolitan Museum, is 
presented in two fine sketches. 
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“The Tory Spirit” 

When Grant Wood was in Philadelphia 
judging the Wanamaker exhibition, he was 
interviewed by Dorothy Grafly, critic of the 
Philadelphia Record, and delivered an attack 
against the Colonial tradition, claiming that 
the salvation of American painting lies in 
fighting the “tory spirit,” not the French in- 
fluence. Miss Grafly, who introduces Wood 
as “the stormy petrel of the Middle West, 
founder of one of the most important art 
colonies in the country and stanch adherent 
of the regional idea embodied in the Public 
Works of Art Project,” quotes him as follows: 

“In everything except politics we are sull 
colonies of Europe, and our fight in art is 
not with French influences, but with that older 
and more basic Colonial idea. I feel that the 
break will come in the West rather than in 
the East where the Colonial tradition has a 
stranglehold. 

“When I painted “Daughters of Revolution,’ 
a canvas that has caused controversy where- 
ever it has been shown, I was not saurizing 
any one organization, but taking my first 
direct slap at the whole Colonial tradition. 

“We have some grand kids working in art 
out in the Middle West, and we are trying 
to keep them free from the Eastern Colonial 
influences that would enslave them to Europe. 
Our colonies are not Bohemian. We work 
just as other men work. 

“One of the most hopeful developments in 
American art circles is, to my mind, the en- 
couragement given to regional art by the 
United States Government. Once the various 
regions begin to take themselves seriously and 
to respect themselves as art producers, they 
will build up healthful competition which, in 
the long run, should culminate in the sort of 
splendid art enthusiasm that produced the 
great cathedrals of Europe.” 

Miss Grafly, never lacking in. definite ideas 
on art matters, then makes this comment on 
Wood’s attack: “The Middle Western art 
movement does more than: defy the Colonial- 
European tradition. It gives back to art the 
self-respect of honest labor that somehow van- 
ished when long hair and flowing ties became 
in the popular mind the symbols of an artist. 
Art, if Grant Wood directs it, will turn back 
as it did in the days of the hard-working old 
masters to industrious accomplishment. The 
cult of the individual who expresses himself 
and nothing else will give place to an art that 
achieves general appeal through its vital touch 
with the life we lead. 

“And there is another, perhaps minor, yet 
no less significant aspect of this mid-American 
development—the espousal of the art cause by 
a leading institution of learning. Grant Wood 
bears the title of professor, and bears it proud- 
ly, for to him and to his associates who, he 
thinks, will prove the salvation of art in this 
country, it marks the rescue of the creative 
worker from contempt of intelligence and its 
use in the creative expression of native Amer- 
ican life.” 


All Gone But Forsyth 


As early as the 1880's, four men began 
working to make Indiana an “art community” 
that would nourish and foster “the spirit of 
beauty,” as exemplified by its painters. These 
men were the members of that long revered 
and honored “Hoosier Group,” formed after 
they returned from study abroad. Now, the 
John Herron Art Institute is holding through 
October a retrospective exhibition of the work 
of William Forsyth, the only surviving mem- 
ber of the original “Hoosier Group.” 
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Patterson Gets First Honor in Northwest 





“Burros in Mexico,” by Ambrose Patterson. 


Oregon and Washington took all the prizes 
offered at the 20th annual exhibition of North- 
west artists, being held until Nov. 4 in the 
Seattle Art Museum. The exhibition was se- 
lected from approximately 800 entries from 
Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington and 
British Columbia. It includes 127 paintings, 
mostly oils, and about 20 pieces of sculpture. 

Ambrose Patterson, associate professor of art 
at the University of Washington, was awarded 
the Katherine B. Baker Memorial Purchase 
prize, the first honor in oil, for his “Burros in 
Mexico.” Mr. Patterson recently returned 
from a summer in Mexico and this is the 
first painting resulting from his trip to be 
shown. Kenneth Callahan, Seattle art critic, 
says of it: “On quite a large canvas Mr. 
Patterson has taken a difficult problem, that 
of organizing a group of some ten burros. and 
several Indians, and worked it out successfully. 
The flow of movement carries your eye through 
the canvas very easily and graciously. 

It is altogether a well-conceived. and well- 
executed painting.” 

Louis Demott Bunce, a Portland painter, 
won the Seattle Art Museum’s second prize in 
oil with “The Columbia at Mosier,’ called by 
Mr. Callahan “an unpretentious, solid painting, 
embodying to a considerable degree the feeling 
of the Northwest.” First honorable mention 


in oil was given to Frances Wismer of Seattle 
for “Orchard Tract.” and second to Margaret 
Camfferman’s “Gulchside,” a semi-abstraction. 

The Seattle Art Museum first prize in water 
color was by Henrietta English for her land- 
scape, “Spring.” This painting, notes Mr. Cal- 
lahan, “raises a question laymen as well as 
art juries often face in appreciating pictures. 
Is a picture better that takes for its end a 
relatively slight objective and achieves that 
objective with distinguishing success, or a 
painting that has a much more complicated 
and artistically important end and does not 
attain complete success? It is a matter of 
opinion and personally .I feel a minor objec- 
tive which is completed can be but a slight 
accomplishment. This characterizes ‘Spring’.” 

Honorable mentions in water color went to 
Helen Rhodes’ “House at Burton,” to Ray 
mond Hill’s “Mangoes” and to “Victor Stein- 
bruecks “C. C. C. Bunkhouse.” 

In the plastic division, Drusilla Albert’s 
small circus horse, “Ballerina,” was given the 
Music and Art Foundation’s first prize in sculp- 
ture. “As plastic sculpture with pure sculp- 
tural quality,” writes Mr. Callahan, “it stands 
out legitimately as first prize.’ Honorable 
mentions in sculpture went to V. Chaffin Pratt 
for her “Madonna and Child” and to Rex 


Sorensen for his bust, “Dagneys Valkyria.” 
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Turkish Designer Produces Modern Decor 





Circular Corner Couch, Designed by James Mont. 


Maison Decors, Inc., the newly established 
gallery of modern furnishings and decorations 
at 37 West 57th St., New York, is featuring 
a group of unusual and exotic designs by 
James Mont, chief consultant designer for the 
firm. The couch, reproduced herewith, is typ- 
ical of Mr. Mont’s work and may be termed 
a throwback to the harem days of his ances- 
tors in Turkey. Made of a special dye of 
bright turkey red Polartex cloth, trimmed in 
white piping of leather, it is built to fit in 
the corner of any room. The back is 85 
inches in length and the couch stands 31 
inches from the floor. The circular seat is 
60 inches in diameter. 

James Mont was born in Constantinople in 
1904, the son of one of the best known sculp- 
tors in’ Turkey. His father created bronze 
statues, medals and even ammunition designs 
for the Turkish government during the World 
War. After studying art and architecture in 
France and Spain, he was apprenticed in his 
youth to a leading furniture manufacturer in 
Paris, where he obtained a practical training 
in cost and production in furniture. In this 
country, where he is known as one of the 
first designers to bring into vogue bars for 
the home, his success, ironically enough, started 
during the prohibition era. He created glass 
and crystal bars, yacht bars, drum bars, Span- 
ish bars, and bars to fit not only the general 
decorative scheme but “the personality of the 
mistress of the home.” Up to 1931 his bars 


and bar-rooms were featured in many of New 
York’s smart supper-clubs 

Mr. Mont believes in furniture along mod- 
ern lines, although he has designed many 
effects in period style. “Today,” he says, “the 
keynote of modern furniture is in its simplicity. 
Modern design has not reached the last word, 
but then art is not interested in last words. 
The modern furniture of today expresses our 
particular form of style, pleasure and com- 
fort. 

“The one thing we can be sure of today is 
that modern furniture is rich in its imaginative 
qualities, and, with its day-by-day improve- 
ments, we can only hope that it will reach 
the ultimate peak in beauty and utility. Out 
of the fertile minds of scientists have come 

. the automobile, the radio, the wireless, 
and, amazingly enough, out of these things 
have sprung the first seeds of thought for the 
modern designer in creating furniture for liv- 
able homes. 

“Years ago when an architect made his plans 
for a house, the interior decorator was called 
in simultaneously in order that the building 
would fit the specifications of the interior fur- 
nishings. Today there is no necessity for this, 
modern design having alleviated this problem. 
I can design a chair, a table, a couch, a desk, 
to fit any curve, crevice or aperature of any 
room, regardless of its size, height or width. 
That is what modern design has done for the 
architect,” 








New Hope Has Six Galleries 


The growth of the exhibition idea at New 
Hope, Pa., has been remarkable. The art 
colony now has six galleries, which are listed 
as follows by Peter Keenan, editor of the New 
Hope Magazine: The Independent Galleries, 
devoted to contemporary work; the Phillips 
Mill Galleries, academic; the Pickett Galleries, 
modern; Box Wood Studio, with a permanent 
exhibition of Fern I. Coppedge’s paintings; 
Bye Craft Studio, early Americana; “Mar- 
Gosh” Farm, invitation shows, modern. 


Decreased Attendance 


The Art Institute of Chicago has given out 
no figures, but it is understood that the at- 
tendance at the 1934 Century of Progress Art 
Exhibition is substantially under that of last 
year. 

The Institute is offering a bargain until the 
exhibition closes on Oct. 31. The admission 
fee has been 25 cents and the price of the 
204-page illustrated catalogue has been $1. 
Anybody who buys a catalogue now will be 
admitted free. 


A Plea to F. D. R. 


America’s opportunity to bring the Library 
of Congress to a standard commensurate with 
the dignity of that institution and of the na- 
tion is presented by Charles F, Heartman in 
an open letter to the President of the United 
States in the October issue of the American 
Book Collector, of which he is editor. Ap- 
pealing to President Roosevelt as being him- 
self a collector, the letter urges that the library 
be permitted to capitalize upon the present 
situation, and that agencies be created to per- 
mit an extension of its services. 

“Presidents before you have accumulated 
books,” writes Mr. Heartman. “Washington 
might have been a collector, although I think 
he considered his library a necessary accom- 
plishment of a gentleman’s estate. . . . Thomas 
Jefferson, the father of the Library ‘of Con- 
gress, certainly looked upon books as an ac- 
cumulation of wisdom to be devoured and 
made use of.” 

More specifically Mr. Heartman continues: 
“The Library of Congress, which should really. 
be named the National Library or the Library 
of the United States, is a great institution. 
. . . We would be unworthy of our tradition 
if we did not call the United States the great- 
est country in the world. It-certainly has 
been the richest. Notwithstanding this, we 
haven’t the greatest national library in the 
world. In fact, an analysis might put us in 
fourth or fifth place.” 

Mr. Heartman points out that “ever since 
the World War some of the greatest treasure 
houses built up by nations. or individuals have 
been thrown on the market. The Library of 
Congress could only stay on the side lines 
while this took place, occasionally picking up 
a few crumbs from a well laden table. Con- 
sidering the budget of the United States in 
the last twenty years, it is pitiful to see the 
small sums that were appropriated to the 
Library of Congress with which to buy new 
material. One knows the reluctance with 
which legislative bodies appropriate money for 
cultural purposes and permits this to stand 
as an excuse, but today the situation is dif- 
ferent . . . for the first time we have flexible 
money appropriations which could be used for 
cultural achievement unequalled in the _his- 
tory of any country in the world, because they 
have also a utilitarian aspect. . . . This is the 
time to make the Library of Congress the 
greatest national library in the world. 

“Still an unbelievably large number of books 
are in the market which may be bought for 
trifles. I am speaking now of quantities, for, 
after all, the historian or the student on any 
subject, who is doing research work, may ad- 
mire a ten thousand dollar manuscript or docu- 
ment or rarity but for his specific purpose 
thirty-seven other tracts commercially worth 
say a dollar apiece are, ta him, of far greater 
importance than the expensive item to be 
handled with precaution and under supervision. 
For you to enrich the Library of Congress by 
say two million titles at a trifling expense per 
item is the request I am incorporating in this 
letter. To do this quite a physical machinery 
would have to be set in motion. A large num- 
ber of persons would have to be employed and, 
because of this angle of the situation, it seems 
to me that you might be able to persuade one 
of your agencies to undertake this proposi- 
ae 

“The man who makes the national library 
of the United States the greatest institution 
in the world would set himself an unobliterable 
memorial on this planet, lasting as long as 
human beings are able to breathe,” is Mr. 
Heartman’s conclusion to his request to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 
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The collection of paintings and sculpture 
bought with funds raised by the Hamilton 
Easter Field Foundation as a memorial to Mr. 
Field was shown as a unit for the first time 
at the Downtown Gallery. Under the spon- 
sorship of the College Art Association, this 
important collection, chosen and assembled by 
the artists who make up the foundation, is in 
quest of a permanent home. It is to be 
routed to various museums, one of which, on 
complying with the modest requirements of 
the foundation, may become its housing place. 

Thirty-one’ paintings and four sculptures 
form this peculiarly personal tribute to a man 
who among his other accomplishments as artist, 
art patron, teacher, critic and editor, founded 
the Salons of America just two weeks before 
he died suddenly of pneumonia in 1922. These 
works are by his friends and associates in that 
youthful movement started twelve years ago 
Well recognized now in American art, they in- 
clude such names as Glenn Coleman, Alexander 
Brook, Alfeo Faggi, Stefan Hirsch, Robert 
Laurent, Bernard Karfiol, Jules Pascin, Mau- 
rice Sterne and Emil Ganso. 

Field was born into an influential Quaker 
family, belonging to that rebellious group which 
formed part of the old “underground-railway” 
of Abolitionist days. As a painter he leaned 
towards Impressionism, but his climb to greater 
heights was encumbered because of his tireless 
activities in nurturing the art of others. For 
many years he was the art editor of the Brook- 
lyn Daily Eagle, before he founded The Arts 





“Self Portrait,’ by 


Hamilton Easter Field. 


Courtesy of the College Art 
Association. 


Magazine in 1919. He was also art editor of 
Arts and Decoration. Elsie Rogo in the fore- 
word of the catalogue describes him as a critic 
and a teacher: “Field knew the gentle art of 
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Hamilton Field Collection Seeks a Home 
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making enemies as he wished it. His polemic 
mind could come out in caustic diatribe, on 
occasion, against even a powerful dealer wher 
he felt the man was in error—the exposure of 
the Renoir fakes is history. . His in- 
fluence as a fellow-artist on the young people 
of genius and talent whom he attracted about 
him, as a penetrating and relentless critic, as 
a patient teacher with flashes of insight into 
the early workings. of an artist’s functioning— 
come well into Walter Pater’s designation of 
being, as a living person, practically infinite.” 


The following are the requirements to ob- 
tain the gift of the collection: 


_ 1,—The museum accepting the gift is to pledge 
itself to make a purchase or purchases of Amer- 
ican paintings or sculpture within the next ten 
years amounting in value of the collection ex- 
hibited. The amount of this valuation will be 
available to any exhibitor on request. 


2.—The exhibits should be permanently labelled 
as gifts from the Hamilton Easter Field Art 
Foundation and are not to be sold or exchanged 
by the museum. 


3.—Temporary loans to other museums of 
paintings or sculpture from the collection as a 
whole are to be permitted. 


_ 4-—The board of directors of the Foundation 
is to approve the policies of the museum request- 
ing the group and the place in which the paint- 
ings are to be housed. 


5.—Requests for the gift of this collection 
will be considered not in the order of their re- 
ceipt but three months after the close of the 
circuit and each request will be given full and 
careful consideration. 








Will Sell Harriman Art 
The Plaza Art Galleries, New York, an- 


nounce that directly following the dispersal 
of the Louis A. Wuerth collection of etchings 
on Nov. 1, it will place on exhibition the com- 
plete art collection of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. 
Harriman, by order of the United States South- 
ern District Court. This diversified collection, 
comprising antique furniture, tapestries, paint- 
ings, oriental rugs and ‘objects of art will be of 
interest to a wide range of collectors. 


The Grant Studios Move | 


The Grant Studios, formerly at 114 Remsen 
Street, Brooklyn Heights, have removed to 
larger quarters next door at 110, where the 
Fourth Annual Invitation Exhibition of Paint- 
ings will last until Oct. 30. Mrs. Grant has 
exhibited in the past three years the water 
colors, oils, etchings, lithographs, drawings and 
decorative arts of scores of artists, and has 
selected for this show the work of 40 who 
have been most frequently represented. 
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Pictures in Auction Recall Arctic Exploit 





“The Rescue: 


Lady Franklin Bay Expedétion at Camp Clay,” by 


Albert Operti (Italian, 1852-1927}. 


Two historic Polar expedition paintings, done 
by Albert Operti when such expeditions meant 
the extension of the world’s frontiers to the 
poles, will be placed on exhibition at the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
on Oct. 20, prior to their sale as part of the 
Cotton, McCulloh, et al, auction the eve- 
ning of Oct. 25. One canvas represents the 
rescue in 1884 of the American, General Adol- 
phus Washington Greely, and other survivors 
of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition to 
Northern Greenland. The other, usually called 
“Farthest North,” records the occasion when 
the expedition reached what was then the 
most northern point, an honor that had for 
three centuries belonged to England. 

Although Operti was_ commissioned by the 
government to paint these pictures and they 
have hung on the walls of the Capitol at 
Washington for the past fifty years, and al- 
though they were exhibited as the property 
of the United States Government at the Chi- 
cago World’s Fair in 1893, the artist died in 
1927 without receiving a penny for his work. 
They will be sold at this auction as part of 
the estate of Operti, who is still survived by 
an aged sister. The pictures are in their orig- 
inal historic frames, decorated with eagles and 
other symbols. General Greely, born in 1844, 
and General D. L. Brainard, rescued at the 
same time, both still alive, have expressed 
the hope that the sale of the paintings will 
realize a substantial sum for Operti’s sister. 

“The Rescue” depicts the finding of Greely 
and his little band of explorers at the edge 


Artists Face Suffering 

Unless government aid is forthcoming, about 
11,000 New York artists may be in critical 
straits this winter. With the expiration of the 
PWAP, Edward B. Rowan, assistant technical 
director, is apprehensive for those dependent 
upon brush or pencil for a livelihood. Many 
of those who stand in this peril are so prom- 
inent, that publication of their names would 
cause surprise. t 

Last winter's PWAP activities gave an im- 
petus to American art at a comparatively small 
cost, and Mr. Rowan believes that another 
such program would benefit the nation. The 
aid planned by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration will be inadequate for artists 
not trained for “white collar’ or industrial 
work. American artists are being forced to 
leave the country for recognition and support. 





of a bleak expanse of snow-covered waste, 
about 11 o'clock the night of June 22, 1884. 
Capt. W. S. Schley, commander of the third 
relief expedition, afterwards the hero of Santi- 
ago, is looking into an improvised tent at the 
left, from which Greely, ravaged by suffer- 
ing, is being carried on a stretcher. Lying on 
the ground outside the tent are Brainard and 
Biederbick, wrapped in blankets and being 
ministered to by the rescuers. Others are busy 
preparing stretchers and equipment. The res- 
cue party reached the survivors when nine- 
teen of the expedition had died of starvation 
and six were considered “barely alive.” 
Albert Operti (1852-1927) was born in 
Turin, and studied in Paris and New York. 
He accompanied Peary in 1896 and 1897 on 
two voyages at- Peary’s own urgent request. 
bringing back a wealth of notes, studies and 
sketches and suffering much hardship and 
danger. Operti was recognized as an expert 
in the portrayal of Arctic scenes. He was one 
of the official artists selected by the Govern- 
ment for the Chicago Fair in 1893, and in 
1912 became a member of the staff of the 
American Museum of Natural History. After 
his death in 1927 a memorial exhibition of 
Operti’s paintings was held at the Museum. 
The collection of which these two paintings 
are a part, includes European and American 
works from various collections, some from the 
estates of Elizabeth A. Cotton and Allan Mc- 
Culloh. Eighteenth century British portraits, 
Barbizon paintings and nineteenth century 
American and Dutch works are the features. 


Marion Davies Wins 

The famous case of the Marion Davies por- 
trait, hung in the vestibule of the American 
Pavilion. at the Venice biennial against the 
protest of Mrs. Juliana R. Force, director of 
the Whitney Museum of American Art in 
New York, who had charge of the American 
section, is ended. The portrait remained in 
its place until the end of the show on Oct. 2. 
Somebody had “pull” enough with the Italian 
government to keep it there. 

Mrs. Force, it will be remembered, ordered 
the entire American exhibition removed be- 
cause of this intrusion. Italy refused. As a 
last resort she sued in the Italian courts for 
possession of the collection. Trial of the ac- 
tion was delayed, but it came up on Oct. 1 
and was postponed. It ends now, automati- 
cally. And that is that. 


St. Sophia’s Fate 


Still another destiny has been decreed for 
the mosque of Santa Sophia. When it was 
completed in 537, it represented to Emporer 
Justinian I the pinnacle of architectural at- 
tainment. Its unusual splendor of mosaics and 
ornamentation thrilled the world until the 
Turks took Constantinople in 1453, white- 
washed the mosaics and turned the church 
into a mosque. Now, its interior restored as 
in Byzantine days, Mustapha Kemal Pasha, 
President of Turkey, has decreed that religious 
services be suspended and that St. Sophia be 
transformed into a museum. 

The New York Herald Tribune in an edi- 
torial describes “that day in May, 1453,” when 
the Turks took Constantinople. “The Last 
Constantine with a hundred thousand of his 
people had packed themselves into the huge 
edifice to await massacre there. The Turkish 
soldiery had broken in and were trampling the 
vanquished in their haste to destroy the images, 
and loot the tavulous treasures, when Sultan 
Mohammed himself appeared in the doorway 
on his charger and shouted for order. In the 
silence that fell upon terrified Christians anu 
riotous Turks alike, the conqueror struck one 
of the pillars with the flat of his hand and 
made the building an inviolable shrine of his 
faith by pronouncing the one fundamental arti- 
cle of the Moslem creed: ‘There is no God 
but God, and Mohammed is his prophet.’ 
From that moment down to the recent past, 
when Turkey ceased to have a Sultan and 
Constantinople a Caliph, Santa Sophia was the 
hub of the caliphate; and as a symbol of its 
transfer from cross to crescent the mullahs who 
have read the Koran from its high pulpit have 
done so with sword in hand, so that every 
service might be a reminder to the multitudes 
that knelt on its sea of Oriental carpets of 
the conflict of faiths and of the triumph of 
Islam. 

“Now Mustapha Kemel Pasha, in his usual 
abrupt and final way, has closed fourteen cen- 
turies of Santa Sophia’s history as a place 
sacred to the faiths, in turn, of Solomon, Jus- 
tinian and Sultan Mohammed II. The man 
who denounced the treaty of Versailles with 
impunity and who outlawed the fez, the veil, 
polygamy and the Arabic alphabet in his own 
dumbfounded Turkey, now tells the mullahs, 
the muezzins and the turbaned faithful that 
the place is no longer theirs, nor Allah’s nor 
Mohammed’s. It is to be a museum, a shrine 
dedicated to culture, as wide open to alien 
Christian or infidel as to the Turk and Mos- 
lem. It is just another of those cold calculated 
and staggering body blows to tradition which 
the ruthless Pasha delivers every little while 
to remind his countrymen that the past is 
dead and that the new Turkey is burying it 
without ceremony or regret.” 


De Laszlo’s New Triumph 


When Philip de Laszlo, king of royal por- 
trait painters, makes his next regular visit to 
America, it is safe to say he will be besieged 
by the leaders of society and the captains of 
industry with their wives and daughters. His 
unquestionable prestige has been still further 
advanced. He has just completed a portrait 
of Princess Marina, at the behest of Prince 
George, and is now finishing its companion 
piece, a portrait of Prince George himself, of 
the same size. 

The art critic of the London Telegraph pro- 
nounced the Princess’ portrait one of de Lasz- 
lo’s “most brilliant works.’ The prevailing 
notes are “blue and gauzy white.” The sub- 
ject is’ in modern evening dress, which has 
fallen a bit low over one shoulder. 








Surrealism 


Surrealism has come to the fore in the ar: 
press during the past fortnight, what with 
the Carnegie International bestowing. two of 
its accolades to exponents of this “ism” and 
San Francisco having its first glimpse of Max 
Ernst, who is often referred to as “one of 
the three great European Surrealists.” The 
Ernst exhibition. just closed at the Paul Elder 
Galleries, is the second Surrealist display for 
San Francisco, the first being: the -Joan- Mhre 
show last May at the East-West Gallery, also 
sponsored by Howard Putzel, now director at 
Elder’s. In view of the Carnegie Internationa! 
angle, the reactions of the West Coast critics 
to this phase of modern art assume special 
interest. ; 

H. L. Dungan of the Oakland Tribune went 
to “Webster” for his definition of Surrealism, 
finding that it is a “French movement in art 


influenced by Freudianism, purportedly to ex- 


press the subconscious activities of the mind 
in presenting images without order or sequence, 
as in a dream.” Ernst, writes Mr. Dungan, 
“is all of that and more. He presents his 
‘art’ without order, sequence, rhyme, rhythm 
or reason, including a ‘collage’ cycle, which, 
undoubtedly was a typewriter crror on the pic- 
ture captions and should have read ‘college.’ 
You always use the word ‘cycle’ when refer- 
ring to four or more pictures dealing with 
the same subject. Like most art terms, it 
means nothing.” 

Then follows perhaps the most vitriolic evalu- 
ation any artist has received in years: “One 
of the ‘college’ pictures consists of a piece of 
soiled white paper, say 18x30 inches, a part of 
a chalk eraser glued on the paper, a repro- 
duction of a photo pasted on, a dirty piece of 
white cardboard, also pasted on and cut here 
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and there with a knife, a drawing in black 
and some white of what appears to be cross 
arms on a telephone pole. 

“When a Surrealist gets tired of drawing, 
he just cuts out a picture and pastes it on. 
That improves his art, although it has nothing 
to do with the subject matter, which has noth- 
ing to do with art, life or what have you. 

“The Surrealist, to show that he is human, 
slips at times. Ernst shows a drawing of the 
interior of a male college student’s skull. The 
interior-of said skull consists of the female 
of the species. Perhaps 10,000,000 others drew 
the same thing before Ernst was born. . 

“Billions of children yet unborn, if their 
parents don’t prevent them, will do just as 
good work as Ernst is doing, but not for the 
same price. Ernst has some fancy figures in 
dollars on the drawings and “paintings.” 

Glenn Wessels,. writing in. a more toleran: 
mood in the San Francisco Argonaut, says that 
“Max Ernst speaks from fhat half-world, the 
subconscious, the world of dreams, the Mickey 
Mouse world (it used to be Cabellian) - where 
‘almost anything is more than liable to happen.’ 

“An art which is entirely subjective in its 
origins comes as a distinct shock to the sensi- 
bilities of such as have been trained to con- 
sider visual art as concerned only with the 
reproduction of visible appearances. It is a 
development for which there is no_ historic 
parallel. It has been suggested that it would 
be much better to use some other word than 
‘painting’ in describing it. Since it deals with 
essences and extraordinary qualities and de- 
pends almost wholly on intuitive’ appreciations 
and an involved system of symbols, it is an 
art which is pretty well bound to remain 
‘caviar to the general.’ You can not, however, 
dismiss Surrealisme in painting without dis- 
missing psychoanalysis, Hegelian metaphysics. 
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Schoenberg’s music, or Joyce’s literature: for 
they are parallels... . 

“Insignificant things become strangely sig- 
nificant, valid in themselves, through a curious 
living illogicality in juxtaposition. Such art 
skips out of the rut of commonplace associa- 
tions, the securities of bourgeois sanities and 
puts things where they have never been before 
except in dreams. 

“There is a charm in the delicate balance 
and opposition of quantities and qualities. The 
execution of these haunted, spectral designs is 
in itself thrilling. Max Ernst paints and de- 
signs with taste and sensibility. We haye ac- 
cepted Blake after a hundred years or so. 
If we accept Blake We must accept the sym- 
bolic visions of Ernst.” 





“Athletics” vs. ““White Sox”’ 


On Oct. 23 the Whitney Museum. of Amer- 
ican Art, New York, will open its Second 
Regional Exhibition, .a showing of paintings 
and prints by a number of Philadelphia artists. 
This exhibition, postponed from last spring 
when PWAP activities were at their height, 
will continue until Nov. 22, and will include 
works by such artists as Julius Bloch, Wharton 
Esherick, Hobson Pitman, Joseph Hirsch,Earl 
Horter, Arthur Carles, Hugh Breckenridge, 
Franklin C. Watkins, Carroll Tyson, Harry 
Kidd, Leon Kelly, and the three brothers, Sal- 
vatore, Angelo and Biagio Pinto. Many of the 
exhibitors will be unknown to most New 
Yorkers. 

Never before will so inclusive an exhibition 
of contemporary Philadelphia artists have been 
held in New York. The comparisons it will 
offer with the Chicago artists’ exhibit at the 
Whitney Museum last March should prove of 
interest to the critics. 
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Farm Boy Wins First Prize at Richmond 





“Farm Building,” by Harold McWhinney. Winner of the Ella M. Comstock 
Prize at the Richmond Annual. 


A phase of the American scene as depicted 
by Harold McWhinney, 26-year-old Indiana 
farm boy, carried off the highest honors, the 
Ella M. Comstock prize, at the 38th annual 
exhibition of Richmond (Ind.) artists. Mr. 
McWhinney’s canvas, entitled “Farm Build- 
ings,” is a snow scene, entirely deserted except 
for a lone dog helping himself tc a drink from 
the frozen water trough. Previously McWhin- 
ney had won a Hoosier Salon prize and an 
Indiana state prize at the John Herron Art 
Institute—an exceptional record for so brief 
a career. 

A fellow artist, Ray Hirshburg, writes this 
appreciation of Mr. McWhinney’s work: “His 
paintings are forceful without forcing; beau- 
tiful in color with a natural simplicity. His 
values are always harmonious. And greatest 
of all, life, vital life, moves through his can- 
vases. I like to watch him paint. He paints 
with his whole body. His hands are huge, 
his frame stocky and his coloring that of 


red bronze. McWhinney is quiet, but what 
he says has weight.” 

For all its small size—35,000 population— 
Richmond is an important Indiana art center 
and invariably puts on an exhibition that 
draws attendance from much of the Middle 
West. This year’s show was judged by Ruth- 
ven Byrum, well known Hoosier artist. He 
awarded Francis Clark Brown’s “Dwelling,” 
whose subject is a yellow farm house, the 
Magdalena Petty Lontz prize. Charles Suren- 
dorf, winner of the Comstock prize in 1933, 
took the first honorable mention with a_por- 
trait, “Hugh Collins.” Lawrence McConaha’s 
widely exhibited “Southern Ohio Farm” was 
given the second honorable mention, while the 
third went to Oakley Richey’s “From Brook- 
lyn Bridge.” 

In the student class, Elizabeth Klinger won 
the first prize with a pastel of a brown house, 
and Martha Clark was awarded an honorable 
mention. 








A “Court” Made Popular 


A special exhibition by the Guild of Boston 
Artists, Oct. 31 to Nov. .28, will open the new 
galleries of the Boston Museums of Fine Arts. 
These new rooms occupy what was formerly 
the Renaissance Court. Until a few years ago 
this court was used for the exhibition of 
plaster, casts, which, with its vast size, gave it 
the appearance of a deserted gymnasium. 

Partitions were next used to subdivide the 
court into intimate galleries. This change, says 
the Boston Transcript, was so well fitted to 
the needs of the museum that permanent al- 
terations were then put in effect, the vast room 
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being arranged on a two-story plan, with a 
central stairway, making it a unit within the 
museum. There are large and small galleries 
on each level, into! which all the most modern 
methods of lighting and museum construction 
are incorporated. 





Sachs Acquires Choate Sculpture 
Prof. Paul J. Sachs of Cambridge has ac- 
quired “Youth of the Wisko Tribe,” a head in 
black marble by Nat Choate, who has just 
returned from a two-year stay in Africa. An 
exhibition of Mr. Choate’s work in painting 
and sculpture will be held at the Durand-Ruel 

Galleries, New York, during November. 
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Rare Book Season 


Books will hold the center of the stage 
at the American Art Association-Anderson Gal- 
leries the afternoons of Oct. 24 and 25, when 
the library of the late Thomas Hughes Kelly 
will go under the hammer. The Kelly library 
comprises about 10,000 volumes. of general 
literature, standard sets, first and limited’ edi- 
tions, books on the fine arts, architecture and 
decoration, books about books, and numerous 
fine colored plate books. A feature is a collec- 
tion of works pertaining to Ireland—biog- 
raphies of Irishmen, first editions of Irish 
authors, genealogies, books on the manners 
and customs of the Irish people, on Irish 
folklore and the antiquities of Ireland. There 
is also a small group of mezzotints by S. 
Arlent Edwards. The exhibition will begin 
Oct. 20. 

In the first editions are some fine Aubrey 
Beardsley copies, including “The Savoy,” with 
the rare Christmas card as well as numerous 
other illustrations; Blair’s “The Grave,” with 
plates engraved by Schiavonetti after Blake;. 
a superb copy of Bullen’s “Cruise of the Ca- 
chalot;” and Percy’s “Reliques,” London, 1765. 
Among the interesting items are “The Jesuit 
Relations and Allied Documents,” 73 volumes, 
Cleveland, 1896-1901; and a fine copy of Lord 
Kingsborough’s “Antiquities of Mexico,” with 
almost 1,000 illustrations, complete in nine 
volumes. 

In the colored plate books appear such 
works on costume as Henry Shaw’s: “Dresses 
and Decorations of the Middle Ages,” first 
edition, and Joseph Strutt’s elaborate “Com- 
plete View of the Dress and Habits: of the 
People of England, from the Establishment of 
the’ Saxons in Britain to the Present Time,” 
London, 1842. A handsome edition of “Don 
Quixote,” Madrid, 1890, once belonged to 
Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland. 





From Napoleon’s Library 


Books from Napoleon’s original library have 
been given to the library of Princeton Uni- 
versity by André de Coppet of New York. 
References and contemporary ideas about 
America are of special interest. The collec- 
tion attests Napoleon’s world wide interest in 
literature, history, travel, horticulture and bi- 
ography. 

One of the books contains a map of the 
world placing the capital of the United States, 
spelled “Wasington,” slightly south of “Lake 
Eries.” Cape Cod appears as “Cape Long.” 
A three volume edition of “The Trees of 
America,” illustrated, 1810-1813, is of great 
interest. The United States is described in 
another volume as a place where wealth and 
occupation and not ancestry determine class 
distinction. A volume on the geneology of 
the ruling houses of Europe, published in 1811, 
traces the family line of Marie Louise of 
Austria whom he married in that year. 





Salemme’s Sculpture School 


Antonio Salemme has opened a school of 
sculpture for beginners and advanced students 
at 48 Washington Mews, New York. He will 
conduct the entire course himself, giving criti- 
cisms twice a week. He has developed an 
approach based on his own theories, differing 
from that used by most art schools. 

Mr. Salemme had a place of honor at the 
Salon d’Automne in Paris last season with a 
large figure in stone. Born in Italy, Salemme 
came to this country at the age of 11, but 
he has spent much of his time'in Europe and 
has just returned from a two year stay in 
Paris. 
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Orozco Controversy 
[Continued from page 10] 


to a certain panel as “one of those superb 
ideological leaps that put Orozco’s symbols on 
a much higher level than any other contempo- 
rary mural painter: to the triumphant mili- 
tarism of the early period of exploitation he 
ties the triumphant mechanism of the later pe- 
riod: the two are graphically connected—as 
they were in history—by the prostrate figures 
of Cortez’ captives, who are represented as 
being fed into the maw of-the machine, their 
arms twisting into stumps as they are gripped 
by the steel... . 

“The panel on the triumph of the machine 
shows the difference, again, between illustration 
and an organic idea that exists in its own 
right; likewise it shows the effective use of 
abstraction. . . . Orozco concentrates on the 
idea of the machine: he gives its glitter, its 
bulk, its automatism, its suppression of the 
personality, and even, in the splintery metallic 
forms, the piercing whirr and whine of ma- 
chines in operation. There is not a single 
identifiable contrivance in the whole pattern: 
it is just cold metallic hell. 

“Next: the civilization of Anglo-America. 
Its order and its rationality: the neat country 
barn, the town meeting, the village school, 
the fundamentally co-operative group life, made 
possible by a tamping down of wanton im- 
pulse. Dominating the whole scene stands the 
schoolmistress, a gaunt unlovely female, a 
pioneer possessed of the more masculine vir- 
tues. Here are the fundamental institutions of 
our older America together with the more 
mechanized animus of. the new: here, too, one 
senses the danger of such discipline. The chil- 
dren grouped around the teacher are too much 
of one mold, and that mold a stupid one. 
One can hear the high parrot chatter of I- 
pledge - allegiance - to - my - flag - and - to - 
the - republic - for - which - it - stands. In op- 
position to this Northern conception of civiliza- 
tion is Hispano-America’s instinct for life. at 
its more primitive organic levels: better a 
simple peasant, thriving on a few tortillas and 
a little pulque, than a machine worker starving 
as the result of the abundance of goods he 
has produced. If Orozco’s handsome well armed 
peasant contrasts. with the Northern school 
teacher, he contrasts even more with the dis- 
torted rapacious faces of the generals, the ad- 
mirals, the diplomatic gangsters, the financiers 
slavering over their piles of gold, that crowd 
into the next panel. 

“As for the subjects of these paintings, they 
are indeed often horrible: in this, as in other 
places, Orozco shows his kinship with Goya, 
the Goya of the ‘Caprices’ and the War 
etchings. ... A bath in contemporary reality, 
even if it be such an admonitory blood bath, 
is as sound a preparation as a student can 
have for facing the world—a world that even 
for the possessing classes offers very dubious 
prospects for either life, liberty or happiness. 
Orozco holds up to the student the historic 
complex he must have the honesty to face, 
and the actual world he must have the energy 
and courage and vision to rebuild. -It is strong 
medicine; but the final effect. of these paint- 
ings, I think, is not to accentuate the horrors 
of our civilization but to provide the fierce 
determination necessary to overcome them.” 
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‘Mead Glorifies the Town That Jailed Him 





“La Casa.” A Water Color by Roderick F. Mead. 


Warmly greeted by the critics, the Morton 
Gallery opened its season with the annual Oc- 
tober water color show, which won the praise 
of the New York Sun as being “a lively and 
extremely varied showing that holds much of 
interest and not a little that is really charm- 
ing.” Margaret Breuning of the New York 
Post considered it “the best yet of an ex- 
cellent series of such exhibitions at this gal- 
lery. The spontaneity, the vivacity of the 
medium are apparent on every side, but not 
more apparent than the evidence of serious 
approach and soundness of craftsmanship.” 

Recent newspaper accounts dealing with the 
plight of four Americans who were imprisoned 
in Majorca after an argument with a civil 
guard are recalled by some vivid water colors 
done during the sojourn there of these Amer- 
icans. There is “Prison Yard,” by Clinton 
Lockwood, a record of his impressions during 
two and a half months in jail, as well as 
Roderick Mead’s “Laundry, Majorca.” “La 
Casa” by Mr. Mead, reproduced above, was 
also painted in Majorca. Margaret Breuning 
of the New York Post commented on these: 


“Mead’s Majorcan scenes are in gay colors, 
big patterns excellently disposed for decorative 
effect with unerring taste. He achieves a pleas- 
ing balance between realistic description and 
loose scribbling in of amorphous details, both 
in figure arid landscape papers.” 

With the aid of Clinton Lockwood; Tue 
Art Dicest is now able to give a true ac- 
count of the distressful circumstance occurring 
in Majorca. On returning late, very late, 
to the hotel, Walton Blodgett, a member of 
the party, had a misunderstanding with the 
doorman, who refused him entrance. Blodgett’s 
cries awakened the others, who joined him. 
There followed a fistic encounter which re- 
sulted in the calling of the civil guard, who 
in turn was drawn into the dispute, and who 
did not escape from some of the blows de- 
livered by the Americans. The three men 
and Mrs. Lockwood were arrested and con- 
fined to separate cells for two and.a_ half 
months. They were released through the ef- 
forts of sympathizers. After a trial and sev- 
eral weeks more of confinement, they were 
pardoned. 








Water Colors at Oakland 


Oakland’s Second Water Color Annual, being 
held until Oct. 31 at the Art Gallery, proves 
that “water color in particular is holding its 
own in the west; lithography is doing pretty 
well.” Junius Cravens commends this ex- 
hibitions of acquarelles, pastels, drawings and 
prints, writing in the San Francisco News. 
“ ‘Radical’ or modernistic water colors are more 
in evidence than hitherto,” lending “variety 
and vitality” to the show, although almost 
every type of treatment is represented. 

Singling out specific works, Cravens com- 
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mends Hardie Gramatky’s “Hueneme Wharf”: 
“With admirable simplicity it interprets the 
character as well as the physical aspects of the 
scene.” Paul Schmidtt’s “Reflections” is “an 
exceptionally clear naturalistic statement”; 
Worth Ryder’s landscapes have “the rich qual- 
ity of Persian enamels. Similar technique is 


employed by John Haley, both showing land- 
scapes “of. exceptional decorative merit.” 
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Jury Picks a Lively Exhibit for Twin Cities 





“On the Mississippi,’ by Erle Loran. 


Both public interest and critical approval 
greeted the Twentieth Annual Exhibition of 
the Work of Minneapolis and St. Paul artists. 
at the Minneapolis Institute of Arts until Oct. 
20. This year the jury system was different. In- 
stead of artists exclusively the jurors were: 
Frances Cranmer Greenman, painter, New 
York; Hudson Walker, collector, Minneapolis; 
James Gray, critic of St. Paul. The show re- 
sulting is termed “the most successful in recent 
years.” As an outstanding example, Earle Lo- 
ran’s “On the Mississippi” is reproduced above. 

Uniform excellence characterizes the water 
color sector of the exhibit. “Cameron Booth’s 
series of Minnesota landscapes ranks high,” 
says the Institute’s news letter, “as do those 
of Paul Glemaker, Caleb Winholtz and David 
Granahan.” Alice Huey’s crowd scenes are 
lively, Frances Buholz has a delightful pair 
of children’s pictures—“Summer Fun” and 
“Winter Fun.” “House in Morristown” finds 
Stanford Fenelle working on a high level. Ed- 
win Ziegfeld has two striking Mexican scenes. 

Less spectacular are the oils, though there 
are many good paintings. ‘Outstanding by 
reason of their spirit and execution,” the re- 
view continues, “are Dewey Albinson’s land- 
scapes, less rigid and more highly keyed than 


usual; Erle Loran’s “On the Mississippi.” a 
rhythmic sweep of grey and green; Edmund 
Kopietz’ “Arlington Hill,” serene and ordered: 
and James Rea’s “Dancer Fastening Dress,” 
alluded to as one of the best things in the 
show. Glen Mitchell’s “Old Thompson’s 
Wharf,” a spirited small canvas. and a color- 
ful “Stream in the Forest,” are “superbly 
painted,” and Elof Wedin has contributed in 
“Vacant Store” a “telling picture of decay.” 
Other striking oils are Emilie Hastings’ “Hell 
Town Road,” Mac Le Sueur’s “Winter Wastes,” 
Donna Moberg’s “Portrait of Allie,” Arnold 
Klagstad’s “Gateway District,” Miriam Ib- 
ling’s “Circus.” and Betty Carney’s “Dancing 
Girl.” 

Among the prints. Erle Loran’s Minnesota 
landscapes are noteworthy, as are Alexander 
Masley’s “Mushroom Pickers” and Glenn 
Mitchell’s “Girl on a Cot.” The collection of 
prints and drawings is small this year. Of 
the latter Glenn Ranney’s three landscapes. 
Elmer Harmes’ “Head of a Child” and Lois 
Wilde’s two portraits are outstanding. 

Popular taste will be determined. Votes 
will be cast by visitors and after ten days 
of balloting the chosen pictures will be 
“crowned.” 





Los Angeles Acquisitions 

Presenting the past year’s acquisitions, the 
Los Angeles Art Association opened its sea- 
son with an exhibition at the Library Art 
Gallery, Oct. 2 to 31. The collection em- 
braces more than 65 oils, water colors, draw- 
ings, etchings, prints and rare books which 
have become the property of the association 
during the year. 

These works are the nucleus of study col- 
lections to be housed in the Art Museum. 
Prominent among the donors are Merle Armi- 
tage, who gave 25 prints, Howard Moorepack, 
Nelson H. Partridge, Mrs. Walter H. Fisher 
and Mrs. William Clark Brown. Two paint- 
ings in the collection are gifts of the Women 
Painters of the West, and about half a dozen 
have been acquired by purchase. 





The New Jersey Annual 


A call has been issued to artists for the 
fourth New Jersey State Annual Exhibition, 
Nov. 11 to Dec. 23, at the Montclair Mu- 
seum under the auspices of the Montclair Art 
Association and the New Jersey Chapter of 
the American Artists’ Professional League. 

Entries are due at the museum not later 
than Oct. 17. The jury of selection: Wilford 
S. Conrow, chairman, John F. Carlson, Ruth 
Star Rose, Richard Lahey, Junius Allen, Jose- 
phine Gesner Raul, Reginald Marsh, Hayns- 
worth Baldrey, Leopold Seyffert. The A.A.P.L. 
jury of award: George Pearse Ennis, chair- 
man, Maud M. Mason, C. Jac Young. The 
Montclair Art Association jury will be made 
up of members of the Museum Art Com- 
mittee. 











Official Vandalism 


When the bronze statue of Henry Ward 
Beecher in Borough Park Hall, Brooklyn, was 
“restored” by means of a coat of brown paint, 
additional incentive was given Isaac Newton 
Phelps Stokes to demand that the authority 
of the New York City Art Commission, of 
which he is president. be extended over 
public monuments after ‘their erection. At 
present the commission has power only to 
approve or reject the designs of monuments. 

Although Mr. Stokes praised the work done 
by the present Park Department, he was ap- 
prehensive about permanent reform. “It is 
clear that the monuments of the city as a 
whole ‘are in deplorable condition, resulting 
primarily from inadequate care, ill considered 
and incompetently executed repairs, vandal- 
ism and thoughtless carelessness, especially on 
the part of children, who, largely through the 
attitude of the past administration, have been 
allowed to romp over them, particularly such 
as are connected with fountains or stand in 
public parks.” 

Appalling treatment has. in some case, been 
accorded the monuments slated for “improve- 
ment.” This appears from the report made 
by Karl Gruppe, who was appointed to make 
a survey and who has so far reported on 288 
of the city’s 500 monuments. Mr. Gruppe 
has acquired a staff of twenty competent 
sculptors to do restoration with intelligence 
and piety, the Park Commission might have 
continued its well meaning but misdirected 
activities, says Mr. Stokes. Alexander Hamil- 
ton in Central Park, near the Metropolitan 
Museum, was treated with carborundum, 
which removed entirely the surface created 
by the sculptor. Ten experienced workmen 
had to spend three weeks removing a casing 
of concrete with which the granite base was 
enshrowded. Saint-Gaudens’ Sherman and 
Victory was “regilded at great expense and 
without any reference whatsoever to the sculp- 
tor’s original plan for the character of his 
statue’s patina.” 

Mr. Stokes points out that New York’s 
erratic climate presents an additional hazard. 
“In exposed locations bronze and granite seem 
to be the only materials that can be counted 
on to hold their own against the elements, 
and their use should, therefore, be more gen- 
erally encouraged.” Even native rock has 
proven undesirable. 


Judges Fear Laughter 

Two circuit judges and the county commis- 
sion of Clearwater, Fla., fixed a judicial frown 
upon the “indecency” of a CWA mural -and 
ordered it, along with five others. removed 
from the walls of the courtroom. The offen- 
sive painting, done by George Hill, depicted 
Florida and its sunny beaches with some of 
the bathers cavorting under the sun’s rays’ ex- 
cessively free of attire. The objection made 
by the Judges, John U. Bird and Frank T. 
Tobson, was on the grounds that the picture 
was not of proper dignity to hang in a court- 
room, especially directly back of the judge’s 
seat, and that it would make the. dignified 
chamber the laughing stock of the county. 


Ogunquit Elects Officers 


At the conclusion of “a most successful sea- 
son,” the Ogunquit Art Association elected 
these officers: Charles H. Woodbury, Hon- 
orary President; Amy W. Cabot, President; 
Margaret Bush, Secretary; Ellen P. Kilpatrick, 
Treasurer; members of the Executive Board, 


Elizabeth Sawtelle, Dr. John H. Allen. 
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“Mistakes” 


Once more the authenticity of old masters 
has figured in court. Morris Joseloff, chain 
store magnate, has received a judgment for 
$26,625 in Supreme Court, New York, against 
the International Art Galleries of London. Six 
paintings bought for $8,000 as genuine works 
proved spurious under the X-ray examination 
conducted by Stephen Pichotto, witness in the 
famous Duveen case of “La Belle Ferroniere” 
and consulting restorer of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and the Walters Gallery in 
Baltimore. The sum of $10,000 was declared 
to be the actual value of the pictures. 

When Mr. Joseloff failed to receive the his- 
tories of the paintings promised by S. M. 
Salomon. director of the gallery, and was 
told by experts that the paintings were not 
according to their attributions, he sued for 
the difference between what he paid and their 
actual value. The defendant filed a denial 
of any misrepresentation, but failed to appear 
in court. 

None of the paintings proved to be by the 
artist to whom it was attributed, according to 
Mr. Pichotto’s investigations. An _ alleged 
Piombo, “Portrait of a Gentleman.” was 
“painted by an imitator who used a fragment 
of canvas probably dating from the time of 
the artist, 1485-1547, but done in a 
stilted manner with none of the character- 
istics of the brush work of Piombo nor the 
life and force in his works.” 

Another “Portrait of a Gentleman,” repre- 
sented to be a Gainsborough, “was hard and 
detailed, whereas Gainsborough painted with 
pencil-thin strokes and played with model- 
ing, using a broad brush quickly.” “Lady 
Eden” had none of the “sensitive brush work 
and rapid draughtsmanship” typical of Rey- 
nolds, whose work it was claimed to be. Nor 
was “Lady as Lucretia” a Reynolds. The 
most - valuable of Mr. Joseloff’s purchases— 
also a “Reynolds”—was declared to be the 
work of Sir Nathaniel Dance. Mr. Pichotto 
found the “flat, worked-over, patted style of 
this densely modeled portrait definitely not 
like that of Reynolds.” 

“Lady Molesworth” was “too heavy to be 
the work of the gay craftsman Hoppner.” The 
last of the contested works, “Madonna and 
Child,” was declared to be the work of a 
Flemish painter, “about 1500,” not the Master 
of Frankfort. 


Antiques Boom in England 


Unprecedented interest in the antique market 
has developed in England, according to Charles 
Messer Stowe in the New York Sun. Ameri- 
cans ‘returning home report reawakened en- 
thusiasm over fine pieces either for possession 
or speculation. In_ consequence, prices are 
soaring and rare objects are becoming scarcer. 

Economic stability is cited as the cause 
behind the revival of the market. A distinct 
difference in temper between England and 
America is noticeable. The New York market 
proceeds cautiously and with hesitation on the 
part of both dealer and buyer, while London 
apparently has emerged from this sort of 
timidity. 

Some of the buyers in England are recap- 
turing heirlooms they were forced to part 
with. Others see speculative value in antiques. 





Dayot, Art Authority, Dead 


Armand Dayot, editor of “L’Art et les 
Artistes,” died in Paris Oct. 2, aged 78. He 
wrote “Histoire Generale de la Peinture,” 
“LiImage de la Femme dans L’Art,” “Les 
Maitres de la Caricature Francais au XIXe 
Siécle,” and other art works. 
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Auction of Prints Includes Many Artists 





“Castle Urquhart” by Sir 


Many of the biggest names in the etching 
world appear in the catalogue of the Plaza 
Art Galleries’ first print auction of the new 
season—a valuable contemporary collection as 
arranged by Louis A. Wuerth of New York, 
together with selections from his own port- 
folios. The dispersal will jtake place the 
evening of Nov. 1, following exhibition from 
Oct. 29 at the galleries, 9 East 59th St.. 
New York. 

The sale will begin with such prints as 
“Entry of a Pasha” by Maurice Bauer; “Eve- 
ning” and “Darkening Skies” by the con- 
temporary American painter-etcher, Frank W. 
Benson; Edmund Blampied’s “A Holiday 
Morning” and. “Below Stairs;”’ Muirhead 
Bone’s “Canal and Bridge of S. S.-Apostoli” 
and “The Trevi Fountain, Rome;” Arthur L, 
Briscoe’s “The Cutty Sark” and “Out of the 
Mainland;” and Gerald L. Brockhurst’s “Chi- 
quita.” 

Felix Buhot, famous French etcher, is rep- 
sented by “Les Oies,’ “The Clock Tower” 
and “Souvenir de Medway.” Sir D. Y. Cam- 
eron, celebrated among Scotch etchers, has 
two rare prints in “Lady of Genoa” and “Rue 
des Filles dien, Angers,” as well as such others 
as “Dieppe Castle,” “The Desert,” “Castle 
Urquhart” and “Castle Moyle.” Kerr Eby is 
represented by one of his best known prints, 
“The Caissons Go Rolling Along.” Typical 


David Young Cameron. 


of Childe Hassam’s technique are “Old Mul- 
ford House” and “Walt Whitman’s Birth- 
place.” Arthur W. Heintzelman is represented 
by a number of his Venice scenes. From 
Levon West’s needle comes “Heavy Going” 
and “Morning, Havana Harbor.” James Mc- 
Bey, another of Scotland’s leaders, is included 
with such exemples as “A Volendam Girl,” 
“The Story Teller’ and “Dust, Beersheba.” 

Joseph Pennell is heavily represented, some 
of the prints being “Charing Cross Bridge at 
Night,” “Lincoln Inn Fields” and “Flower 
Market and Butter Tower, Rouen.” Aside 
from these etchings the Pennell section in- 
cludes many water colors and lithographs, such 
as “Busy Day.” “City from the Bay,” “Rose 
Clouds” and “State Buildings, Philadelphia.” 
Also listed are prints by Meryon, Millet, 
Rodin, Ernest D. Roth, Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Troy Kinney, Marguerite Kirmse, Auguste 
Lepere, William Auerbach Levy, Alphonse Le- 
gros, Donald Shaw MacLaughlin, Roland 
Clark, Warren Davis. Haden. and Samuel 
Palmer. 

No etching auction can be complete with- 
out examples by Whistler and Zorn. In this 
case both are well represented, Whistler by 
“Street at Saverne” and “Bibi Lalouette” and 
Zorn by a large group, including “The’ Swan,” 
“The Bridesmaid.” “Dance at Gopsmoor,” 
“Portrait of Zorn” and “Marie Olison.” 








Trends in Art Education 
[Continued from page 11] 


the school. This art seeks to touch every 
corner as well as every pedestal. Those who 
believe in art detached from real life situa- 
tions are running the danger of letting it die 
of anemia while the new departure fortifies 
art by a wholesome association with the 
vitality of human existence. 

“Just as the school should aim to become 
a part of community existence and overcome 
as far as possible any feeling of difference 
between real life and that connected with 
school, so art aims at being real to lifq and 
obviously becomes associated with those phases 
of life which are a part of school activities. 
The mbddern educator with his new objectives 
realizes’ that that procedure which exists by 
itself compartmentalized can not be real art.” 

“No set methods,” continues Design, “are 
used by the modern schools of today and 
the pupil is no longer considered a creature 
with a mind which the teacher is supposed 
to train and fill with facts, but instead a 





person with a mind capable of growth. We 
no longer speak of training the imagination 
but allowing it to realize itself. And with 
suitable guidance greater power and_ skill de- 
velop. . . . In the colleges and ‘technical 
schools, we no longer cling to the old method 
of drawing for years until finally design and 
composition occur, but encourage an attack 
on design from the beginning. The students 
learn mediums by experience, their uses and 
their value for expression. ‘They are encour- 
aged to use those materials and subject mat- 
ter with which they are familiar, to explore 
the possibilities of mediums found in their 
lives. 

“The best art education of today substi- 
tutes new objectives for those unrealities and 
insincerities of the past. It substitutes first 
of all ‘creation’ for ‘imitation,’ ‘strength’ for 
‘prettiness,’ ‘expression’ for ‘slavishness,’ ‘con- 
struction’ for ‘embellishment,’ ‘significance’ for 
‘superficiality,’ ‘directness of attack’ for 
‘niggling,’ ‘simplicity’ for ‘intemperance,’ ‘ap- 
preciation’ for ‘rules,’ ‘experimentation’ for 
‘formulas.’ ” 
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Among the Print Makers 





Under the Sway of Cambodian Pantomime 





“Maid Servant Boating,” 


Thomas Handforth, who continues to make 
Peiping, China, his headquarters, spent many 
months in the south of Asia, especially in 
French Indo-China, recording ancient dances 
and rituals in lithograph. A sheaf of these 
has been received by his publishers, The Print 
Corner, Hingham, Mass., and will be exhibited 
at Kennedy’s in New York and various other 
galleries. 

Most striking among them is a series of Cam- 
bodian Dancers, revealing the living art of the 
sculptured maidens at Angkor. Costumes and 
postures of these leisured, stately pantomimes 
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by Thomas Handforth. 


from Hindu mythology date back to the early 
days of the vanished prosperity of Angkor. 
Today, as in the time of the dead city, the 
loveliest little girls of the countryside are sought 
out for the state troupe at Pnom Penh. They 
are disciplined and moulded for years till the 
face can be held as impersonal as a mask, 
and the limbs sway and flow with the pliancy 
of a water-plant’s stem, in motions that seem 
unimpeded by the structure of the human 
framework. 

With his usual discernment, Handforth cap- 
tures both aspects, the lovely motions and 


Demotte Dead 


Lucien Demotte, 28-year-old president of De- 
motte, Inc., of New York and Paris, dealers 
in medieval art, died on Oct. 9 from lobar 
pneumonia after an illness of a few days. His 
death ended a career which started at the age 
of 17 when his father, Georges Joseph De- 
motte, was accidently shot by a companion 
while hunting in France. His assumption of 
the management of the firm at so young an 
age attracted wide attention in art circles, es- 
pecially because the firm specialized in Gothic 
art, one of the most complicated fields. The 
youth’s training, however, had been thorough, 
for as a child he lived in the midst of old 
furniture and statuary obtained from the great 
medieval castles in France. 

“There, too,” Mr. Demotte explained at the 
time of his succession, “I had access to my 
father’s great library on Gothic art. I read 
these books with great interest and soon de- 
veloped a strong taste for early art. Later, 
my father took me on his tours through France, 
visiting the old churches and seeking in re- 
mote places for sculptures and wood carvings. 
This was all part of his plan for me to be 
prepared to continue his work.” 

His widow was the former Mlle. Simone 
Thibault, whom he married in 1933, after a 
divorce from the former Andrée Kridel Wilden- 
stein, daughter of Felix Wildenstein, New York 
art dealer. His mother, Mme. Shelma De- 
motte Marcus, and a daughter by his second 
marriage, also survive. : 


Eliasoph’s New Gallery 


Relativity has its implications for artists 
as well as scientists, according to Eliasoph of 
the Carlyle Gallery. To record the appearance 
of objects existing in light and air is to give 
them that living quality which distinguishes 
works of art from mere recorded documents. 
Artists, having unusual insight, have for a long 
time been aware of theories and beliefs just 
now subject to scientific verification. 

Eliasoph has just opened a new gallery at 
250 East 57th St., New York, where his aug- 
mented collection of oils, water colors and 
prints is housed. 





the human material out of which they are 
created. “He shows us the fluent suppleness 
of arms and hands,” says Mrs. Charles Whit- 
more of The Print Corner, “and yet, through 
a curious suggestion of the bones as if seen 
through a transparent medium, assures us that 
the framework is there. In similar fashion 
under the cool, unperturbed young faces, with 
their veiled and, priestly gaze, one notices little 
individualities of feature and temper that will 
spring into life the moment the discipline of 
the rite is over and the stately dancers sink 
down, a bevy of released, chattering girls.” 
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Books on Art 
A Wilenski Book 


“The spectator who begins by learning to 
understand the original art of his own day. 
and to distinguish it from derivitive painting 
and other hack procedures in works by living 
men, equips himselfs to make the same dis- 
tinctions when confronted with the original, 
derivitive and hack painting of the past. Thus 
equipped, he can study the art of the past 
with understanding and in a useful way.” This 
is R. H. Wilenski’s apologia for his “Masters 
of English Painting” (Boston; Hale, Cush- 
man & Flint; $7.50). 

Wilenski’s book is far more than a catalogue 
of names. It amounts to a friendly introduc- 
tion to the well known and little known per- 
sonalities which have shaped English paint- 
ing. With a generous amount of factual in- 
formation on each, he records an evaluation 
of their contributions and an appreciation of 
the sociological forces which influenced them. 

Five painters are selected for extended dis- 
cussion—Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Turner and Blake, viewed in respect of life. 
character and art. The interstices are treated 
as epochs or transitions. 

Hogarth was a leading personality among 
the artists of his time. “It is true that he was 
insular and had a prejudice against foreigners,” 
writes Wilenski, in a vein characteristic of his 
treatment of the successive studies, “but this 
prejudice—due partly to his complex in regard 
to the delettanti who worshipped so blindly 
what he called ‘exoticks-—is comprehensible in 
a man whose only attempt at foreign travel 
had landed him in jail; and it is the only evi- 
dence of weakness in his mind... . He asks 
us to read his pictures from corner to corner, 
inch by inch, because the sum of the parts in 
his pictures is intended to contribute to their 
product, i. e. to the central idea as a social 
comment.” 

Or, again: “Here we have the real Gains- 
borough, a man who delighted in listening to 
music, and was able to perform tolerably on 
several instruments; and who delighted equally 
in painting landscape compositions though he 
spent most of his time in portrait painting to 
provide a large establishment and a coach and 
fashionable amusements for his wife and daugh- 
ters. 7 

The English genius for out of door life and 
for subtle caricature and social comment are 
appraised by Wilenski who discriminates be- 
tween artistic significance and historical appeal. 

Another angle of ‘this treatment may be seen 
in the following: “Owners of elegant apart- 
ments and art dealers all over Europe, were 
quick to recognize the attractions of Claude’s 
domestications of Poussin’s austere achieve- 
ments; and there arose accordingly an inter- 
national trade in pictures of this kind, from 
which the dealers derived much profit for two 
hundred years. ... In the eighteenth century 
both picturesque-classical and picturesque-genre 
landscapes were so well known in England 
that the word ‘picturesque’ appeared in the 
English language to describe them.” 

“The aftermath of the Pre-Raphael move- 
ment is still with us,” is his conclusion to a 
discussion of that significant phase in his coun- 
try’s art and literary expression. 

An appendix quotes Hogarth’s “Analysis of 
Beauty,” and adds additional material regar¢ 
ing the various periods discussed. The 160 
illustrations prove Wilenski’s contention that 
the living present is the best key to under- 

standing the art of the past. 





Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.] 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

PRINT MAKERS OF CALIFORNIA—International 
Exhibition, at the Los Angeles Museum, March 
1 to 31. Closing date for entries, Feb. 7. 
Open to all artists. No exhibition fee. Media: 
all graphic media except monotypes. Awards: 
gold, silver and bronze medals. Address for 
information: Ethel B. Davis, Sec’y., Print Mak- 
ers Society of California, 45 S. Marengo Ave., 
Room 12, Pasadena, Cal. 

Washington, D. C. 

CORCORAN BIENNIAL—14th Biennial Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Oil Paintings, at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, March 24 to 
May 5. Closing date for entries, Feb. 26 in 
New York; March 4 in Washington. Open 
to all American artists. Media: oil paintings. 
Prizes: William A. Clark prizes of $2,000, 
$1,500, $1,000 and $500, with Corcoran 
medals. Address for information: C. Powell 
Minnigerode, Director, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 

SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS—44th An- 
nual of the Society of Washington Artists, at 
the Corcoran Gallery of Art, in January. Clos- 
ing date for entries not decided. Open to all 
American artists. Exhibition fee, $1 for non- 
members. Media: oils and sculpture. Awards: 
bronze medals for sculpture, figure composition, 
landscape and still life. Address for informa- 
tion: Lucia B. Hollerith, Seec’y., 808 Seven- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—14th Annual 
exhibition of Water Colors, Drawings and 
Pastels, at the Art Institute, March 21-June 2. 
Closing date for entry cards, Feb. 12. Exhibits 
to be received, Feb. 12 to 21. Open to all. 
Media: water colors, pastels, drawings, mono- 
types, miniatures. No fee. Awards: Watson 
F. Blair $600 and $400 prizes, William H. 
Tuthill $100 prize. Address for information: 
Robert B. Harshe, Director. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—2rd International 
Exhibition of Etching and Engraving, at the 
Art Institute, March 21-June 2. Closing date 
not given. Open to all. Media: engraving, 
etching, drypoint, aquatint. Address for in- 
formation: Print Department, Art Institute. 

Detroit, Mich. 

MICHIGAN _. ANNUAL—Annual Exhibition. for 
Michigan Artists, at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, Nov. 13 to Dec. 16. Closing date for 
entries, Nov. 2. Open to residents and former 
residents of Michigan. No exhibition fee. 
Media: oil, pastel, water color, etching, draw- 
ing, lithography. No prizes. Address for in- 
formation: The Secretary, Detroit Institute of 


Arts. 
New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY—68th An- 
nual Exhibition of the American Water Color 
Society, at the Fine Arts Building, Oct. 26 to 
Nov. 18. Receiving date for entries, Oct, 17, 
Open to all artists. Exhibition fee for non- 
members, $1 per picture. Work must be de- 
livered by exhibitor or his agent. Media: water 
eolor and pastel. Awards: Silver Medal, Gris- 
com $150 Prize, Osborn $150 Prize, Zabriskie 
$250 Prize. Address for information: Exhibi- 
tion Secretary, 215 West 57th St., New York. 

NEW YORK WATER COLOR: CLUB—Annual Ex- 
hibition of the New. York Water Color Club, 
at the Fine Arts Building, Spring of 1935. 
Closing date for entries not decided. Open to 
all artists. Exhibition fee, $1 for each paint- 
ing, 50c for each black and white. Media: 
water colors, pastels, etchings, lithographs, 
block prints, drawings and monotypes. Awards: 
not decided. Address for information: Fred- 
erick T. Weber, Sec’y., 257 West 86th St., 
New York. 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS—19th An- 
nual Exhibition, at the National Arts Club, 
Nov. 28 to Dec. 26. Last day for entry cards, 
Oct. 20. Closing date for entries, Nov. 3. 
Open to all American etchers. Media: only 
metal plate (as etching, drypoint, aquatint, 
mezzotint). Exhibition fee, $1 from non- 
members. Prizes: Mrs. Henry F. Noyes $50, 





ART TO HEART TALKS 
By A. Z. KRUSE 

There has been a noticeable decrease 
of “big bad wolves” disguised in art 
dealers’ clothing. The lengthy depression 
period has caused their misfit clothes to 
become shabby and worn out. This con- 
dition has enabled sincere artists and art 
patrons to recognize them by their wag- 
ging tales. 

The art dealer whose right it is, can 
and will and must survive, continue to 
serve and, therefore, to thrive, by reason 
of his art education, experience and repu- 
tation for honesty. 
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A Store’s Gesture | 

Inspired by PWAP, the Wanamaker Re- 
gional Art Exhibition opened Saturday, Oct. 
13, simultaneously in New York and Phila- 
delphia. Paintings by 250 outstanding Amer- 
ican artists comprise the two shows. Admis- 
sion of canvases was partly by invitation and 
partly by decision of a jury of selection and 
award composed of Lloyd Goodrich, New York 
Gritic, Robert B. Harshe, director, the Art 
Institute, Chicago, and Grant Wood, painter, 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. Leon Kroll was chair- 
man of the hanging committee. 

The Wanamaker stores propose to reinforce 
the work done by PWAP in stimulating an 
interest in American art. At the same time 
the firm begins the acquisition of a collec- 
tion by means of $3,000 in purchase prizes 
for pictures selected by the jury. No com- 
mission will be charged on works sold. 

None of the pictures, which will be on view 
for three weeks, have been exhibited before. 
All the paintings are offered for sale at “con- 
servative figures.” The pictures honored by the; 
jury with purchase prizes and through th 
Wanamaker fund are “Negro Boy,” by Thomas 
Benton; “Tumblers,” by Lucile Blanch, and! 
“Tattoo and Haircut,” by Reginald Marsh! 








Kate W. Arms Memorial $25, John Taylor 
Arms $25. Address for information: Miss Mar- 
garet B. Hays, Assistant, Round. Hill. Road, 
Fairfield, Conn. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA’ ACADEMY OF THE -FINE 
ARTS—130th Annual Exhibition of Oil Paint- 
ings and Sculpture, at the Pennsylvania 
Academy, Jan. 27 to March 3. Closing date 
for entries, Jan. 5 for paintings: Jan. 3 for 
sculpture. Open to all American artists. 
Media: oils and sculpture. Prizes and awards: 
Lippincott and Mary Smith prizes, Temple, 
Beck, Sesnan and’ Widener medals. Address for 
information: John Andrew Myers, Sec’y., Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. ‘ 

PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ETCHERS—8th 
Annual Exhibition, at the Newman Gallery, 
Dec. 1 to 25. Closing date for entries, Nov. 10. 
Open to all artists. Exhibition fee for non- 
members, $1. Media: lithographs and works in 
metal plate media. Address for information: 
Hortense Ferne, Sec’y., Fuller Bldg., 10. South 
18th St., Philadelphia. 

PRINT CLUB—6th Annual Exhihition of Prints 
by Philadelphia Print Makers, at the Print 
Club, Nov. 5-24. Closing date for entry cards, 
Oct. 20. Closing date for entries, Oct. 25. 
Open to all -print makers in Phila. Media: 
etchings, block-prints, engravings, lithographs, 
Exhibition fee: 50c. for two prints. Prize 
of $50 for best prints. Address for informa- 
tion: The Print Club, 1614 Latimer St., Phila; 





“At last a spokesman eminently qualified” 


THINKING STRAIGHT 
on MODERN ART 


Henry Rankin Poore 


Price $2.00 


“Chapters pregnant with wit and wisdom.”— 
Albert Sterner. 


“In no book on Modern Art have I seen so 
many nails hit sharply and truly on the head. 
Its arguments seem irrefutable. This book 
should be put on the stalls of the National 
Gallery, the Tate and the Victoria-Albert Mu- 
seum.”—F. L. Emanuel, President of the So- 
ciety of Graphic Art, London. 


“A wonderful contribution to the needs of 
our times.”—A. K. Cross. 


“ ‘Pictorial Composition and Critical Judg- 
ment of Pictures, Art Principles in Practice, 
Modern Art, Why, What and How’—are books 
that place their author in the front rank of 
thinkers on art.’"—Magazine of Decorative Art, 
London. 


The above books mentioned sell at 
$4.00 each. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
2 West 45th St., New York City 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 


VERMEER’S CAMERA 


and new visual aids soon outgrown en- 

abled. Ellen Thomas, of Augusta, Ga., 

to gain by home study, power to paint 
this head from life in two hours. 


Address for Home Course or Study in Florida 
or Maine Schools 


CrROSS SCHOOL 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


October 1934-NINTH YEAR-june 1935 


The ART INSTITUTE 
of DALLAS 


An Incorporated Civic Institution 


Life Drawing - Painting - Sculpture 
Cemmercial Art - Interior Decoration 
Handicrafts 


“The Art School of the Southwest” 
2419 Maple Ave. Dallas, Texas 


New Orleans Art School 


THE ARTS AND "CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 


RINGLING ‘SHOSt OF 


FACULTY OF OUTSTANDING ARTISTS 
All Phases of Art Taught 


SOUTH AMERICAN WINTER CRUISE FOR 
ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


Catalog. 
SARASOTA, 


FLORIDA 


DAY AND 


S A. Brodeur fvinc Classes 


Painting—Landscape, Still Life, Nude, Portrait. 
Drawing—Moving Model; from Memory; Perspective. 
Compesition—For the Easel Picture; for Murals. 


Individual and Group Criticism Daily 
Circular on request — GRamercy 5-6495 
208 EAST 19th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Morning: 96 Fifth Avenue 


Arts & Crafts Guild School 


Ceramic Sculpture - Pottery - Metal Work 
For beginners, amateurs, and advanced 
students. Individual and comprehensive in- 
struction in workmanship and plastic ex- 
pression. 3 months $25. (days or evenings). 
Life class work extra. 
305 East 47th Street, New York City 
PLaza 3-4284 


Archipenko’s Creed 


From the fullness of twenty-two years of 
teaching experience—eleven years in Europe 
and eleven in America—Alexander Archi- 
penko has outlined for Tae Arr DiceEst 
his principles in art instruction, principles 
which he feels correspond to the natural 
evolution of art. Mr. Archipenko has just 
opened the Guild School of Art, New York. 
Assisting him are Constantin Alajalov and 
Stuart Davis, who as instructors in applied 
art and painting, attach, as does Mr. Archi- 
penko, great importance to the development 
of creative ability. Mr. Archipenko: 


Above all, I attribute tremendous importance 
to the development of the creative ability of 
the artist in accordance with his personality. 
It is evident that start at 
to produce a work of art containing personal 
character, without preliminary study of the 
fundamentals of sculpture or painting. 

The study of the fundamentals of art does 
not mean that the artist should copy nature, 
but that he should study the essential ele- 
ments of whatever kind of art he may choose 
to pursue. Only after the artist acquires a 
knowledge of these elements, and the ability 
to express them. will he be able to produce a 
work of art, be it naturalistic or creative. 

I have seen young students pursue the study 
of anatomy for years: but this study does not 
help in any way to produce a real work of 
art. The actual importance lies not in the 
copying of what one sees, but in the develop- 
ment of knowledge and technical processes of 
execution. 

In the last twenty natural changes 
in the methods of art teaching show how 
quickly the principles of this teaching have 
become detached from the past. Among the 
several thousand of my American students, 
by far the greater proportion are interested 
in the development of self-expression through 
art. I have been especially surprised at the 
strong evidences of a tendency to creative art 
among the Californians. Last summer, in col- 
laboration with the Chouinard School of Art 
in Los Angeles, a large group of students pro- 
duced work rich in imagination. originality 
artistic quality. 
of time. 

There is no doubt that the exhibiting of 
contemporary art, and artistic education in 
general, are of considerable assistance in the 
gaining of the freedom necessary to the ex- 
pression of one’s own personality. 

Even in purely commercial art, the artist 
should be endowed with the spirit of inven- 
tion and originality. Commercial art. as a 
pure art, has its own evolution; but no such 
evolution is possible when arrested bv a strong 
attachment to convention and tradition. 

Little or nothing has been done in art litera- 
ture or in universities with relation to the 
problem of creation and creativeness. Young 
artists are obliged to find their own orienta- 
tion. As a result. there ensue many wrong 
conceptions and conclusions. 

A great master has said that a 
is an accident. Without the proper study, 
without acquirement of knowledge, without 
continual experimentation, there is no chance 
for a young artist to produce a work of art. 
The accident of a masterpiece implies a happy 
combination of knowledge, spirit, and tech- 
nique, not the expression of what the artist 
neither knows nor feels. 


no one can once 


years, 


. and 
in a remarkably brief period 


ma sterpiece 


1835 to 1934 


Ninety-nine years ago the catalogue of New 
York University printed the name of Samuel 
F. B. Morse, president of the National 
Academy of Design, as its “Professor of the 
Literature of the Art of Design.” In 1835 
he offered courses on “Principles of the Art 
of Design” and on “Painting as a Profession.” 
Keeping pace with New York’s prominence 
as an art center, the fine arts department of 
the university now offers a progressive pro- 
gram making available to those enrolled the 
unusual facilities of the city and its 
tions. 

Dr. Walter W. S. Cook, 
graduate committee on fine 
Phillip McMahon, of the undergraduate di- 
vision at Washington Square, report a new 
dignity in the popular regard for art courses 
integrated with other subjects in the 
riculum. 

Close cooperation with the Metropojitan 
Museum, the Frick Art Reference Library 
and the Morgan Library brings to the student 
and layman invaluable material. Thirty-eight 
courses are offered at the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of which twenty are graduate. 

This year’s curriculum appeals to at least 
five types of art interest—historical, critical, 
research and its methods, decorative art and its 
allied subjects, and strictly modern art and 
architecture. From laymen desirous of recre- 
ation along the line of cultural information, 
or candidates for academic degrees in art, 
philosophy, history or other subjects, to stu- 
dents with eminently practical ends in view, 
the curriculum provides authoritative and 
timely instruction fully embracing the city’s 
facilities. 

Graduate courses are being offered this year 
by Drs. Cook and McMahon of the univer- 
sity, Charles R. Morey of Princeton, Meyer 
Schapiro of Columbia, Herbert J. Spinden of 
the Brooklyn Museum, Stephen Grancsay of 
the Metropolitan Museum, and others. The 
university has also gained the cooperation of 
such institutions as the Museum of Modern 
Art, the New York Historical Society, the 
New York Public Library and the College 
Art. Association. 


institu- 


chairman of the 
arts, and Dr. 


cur- 


Oberteuffer at Memphis 

George Oberteuffer will teach the advanced 
classes in fine arts at the James Lee Memorial 
Academy of Arts in Memphis, Tenn., this sea- 
son. As an affiliation of the Memphis Art 
Association, the James Lee . Academy was 
started in 1925 when Miss Rosa Lee, one of 
the board members of the Art Association, 
offered her old home with a contract drawn 
up to the effect that the teaching of the 
classes must be equal in grade to any out- 
standing art school. The best instruction is 
made possible and a serious course of study is 
offered free to any student in the country, 
with no limit to registration. 

An effort is made to enroll exceptional art 
students while they are still in the grade 
schools, as well as the adult. These students 
are given a chance to work for credits in 
fundamentals, taking their work along with 
other studies in high school, and are encour- 
aged to gain their degree in college by major- 
ing in art. Southwestern University and the 
Teachers College of Memphis have made it 
possible to build an art program in connection 
with their regular academic classes. 
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A Harbinger 


This fall, for the first time in three years, 
registration at the Art Students’ League, New 
York, is national in scope, representing all 
sections of the United States. Such a swing 
from an almost entirely localized registration 
is of significance to art schools all over the 
country. Another harbinger of changing con- 
ditions is the fact that there is a 25 per cent 
increase in the League’s registration. All 
classes show a satisfactory growth, the enroll- 
ment in the newly established Practical Arts 
Department being unusually heavy. 

This department consists of classes in illustra- 
tation, advertising design and commercial and ap 
plied design. It is under the supervision of a com- 
mittee composed of Wallace Morgan, president 
of the Society of Illustrators; Ray Greenleaf, 
advertising art director; Syd L. Hydeman, art 
editor of Redbook Magazine; C. B. Falls, hon- 
orary president of the Artists’ Guild; Jules 
Gotlieb, illustrator, and William C. McNulty. 

The committee selects teachers and plans the 
work so that the student may secure a modern 
practical training. The members are in touch 
with the commercial field, and students will 
be advised about market opportunities for their 
work when it has reached the required stand- 
ard. Classes will be taken to printing, litho- 
graphic and photo-engraving plants to observe 
methods of production. Guest instructors, who 
will criticize at intervals, and who are lead- 
ers in their fields, include Richard F. Bach, 
Julian Bowes, Dean Cornwell, Royal B. Far- 
nutn, William Glackens and Norman Rockwell. 


Hans Hofmann’s School 


The Hans Hofmann School of Fine Arts, 
recently opened at 137 East 57th St., New 
York, is a continuation of his school in 
Munich. With a clearly defined position, the 
Hoffmann school comes with the aim of help- 
ing to build on the aesthetic and philosophical 
foundations of modern art a structure of cre- 
ative expression in America. As a completely 
contemporary school, it teaches the underly- 
ing form in the arts of all times and gives a 
training in the fundamentals of plastic art cal- 
culated to provide the inexperienced with a 
basis for personal development. It gives the 
experienced student the knowledge and back- 
ground of aesthetic constants that will allow 
him to adjust himself to modern development. 

This consideration is the origin of the in- 
stitution, and since its beginning in 1915. the 
Hans Hofmann School has become interna- 
tionally known as a center of artistic discipline. 
The revolution in art which started in France 
at the beginning of this century has played 
an important part in developing the school. 
Hofmann was, during the formative stage of 
this movement, the intimate associate of its 
innovators—Picasso, Derain, Matisse, Braque. 
Kandinsky and Paul Klee. The basis of its 
approach has been the cultivation of a feeling 
for space; for symphonic qualities, through 
rhythm and harmony, that would express the 
richness and voluminosity of its contents in 
the highest possible plane of emotional con- 
sciousness. 


Chicago Annual Is Deferred 


The annual exhibition of American paintings 
and sculpture at the Art Institute of Chicago 
will not be held this fall because of the Cen- 
tury of Progress Art Exhibition. 





A Review of the Field in Art Education 


Art and Living 


Bearing the ascription of a “place where 
art is born of living experience and where in 
turn living is nourished by art,” Mrs. Florence 
Cane’s School of Art, recently opened in the 
R. K. O. Building in Rockefeller Center, trains 
the student as an artist and not as an art 
student in the ordinary sense of the word. 
From the beginning he is taught composition 
in all classes. so that as he develops in his 
training he will be equipped to record his im- 
pressions in a more complete way. Instead of 
postponing the day when he will create for 
himself away from the model’s stand, the stu- 
dent is taught to judge himself as an artist 
and to meet the artist’s problems. Evidence 
of the need of Mrs. Crane’s methods is found 
in the fact that 34 students enrolled in one 
week. 

Jean Charlot, who teaches both the new 
and the experienced pupils, expresses his ideas 
on teaching: “Too often students 
satisied if their drawing or painting approxi- 
mates the model, yet when the model is gone 
the picture is judged on its sole merits. A 
student usually concentrates on obtaining 
agreeable surface qualities; it is the job of 
the teacher to make him aware of the fact 
that ease! pictures as well as monumental 
painting must be built up as soundly as .one 
would build a house . . . Emotion is all im- 
portant as the genesis of art, but in trans- 
scribing it into permanent terms, reason and 
knowledge are required. Visual memory has 
an emotional content, much richer than ob- 
jective vision, yet ‘painting from the modei’ 
as practiced in academies stifles too often this 
gift. I would like the student to make nu- 
merous sketches and drawn studies of the 
model, but in building up a picture to use 
such material only as a reference, to rely more 
on the actual quality of line and color than 
on a too often empty conformity of the thing 
seen. Obvious departures from natural ap- 
pearance are not necessary to good painting. 
as illustrated in the work of old masters. 
Certainly not academic, not ‘modernistic,’ | 
would like my teaching to be simply sound.” 

Believing that “creative expression comes to 
the average person through oneness of body, 
mind and spirit,”” Mrs. Cane is interested in 
rhythmic exercises as a means of producing 
harmony in the body and mind. This class is 
conducted by her daughter, Katherine Cane. 

In addition to painting and drawing, sculp- 
ture in wood and stone, there are also special 
classes for children under the guidance of Mrs. 
Cane, whose success in drawing out the crea- 
tive ability in children partly prompted her 
new school. In the future she plans to branch 
into a department of fresco painting, under 
Jean Charlot, and an industrial art course. A 
special lecture course on “Modern Art” is be- 
ing conducted by J. B. Neumann on Wednes- 
day evenings, and on Thursday afternoons at 
4:30 Mr. Neumann will lecture on “Art Ex- 
pression Through the Ages.” 


are art 


Pencil Sketching Contest 

In regard to the “Pencil Sketching Contest,” 
being sponsored by the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company and Scholastic magazine, as an- 
nounced in the last issue of THe Arr Dicest, 
additional information may be obtained by 
writing direct to the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company. Jersey City, N. J. 





WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


1 N 
PAINTING 
DECORATIV 
DESIGNING 
MURAL PAINTING 
SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET 
i NEW YORK 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


GLACIER NATIONAL 
PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


COURSES IN DRA W SG 
E 








Art School 


Drawing and Painting... Sizing of can- 
vas... grinding of colors and color chemistry 

. . immediate feeling for the craft side of 
the art . . . rounded oyt by a thorough study 
of the theory of pictorial laws. 


Rockefeller Center 
908RKOBIdg. New YorkCity, COL.5-2135 





ITAMMARGREN’S 


SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 
CLASSES NOW BEING FORMED 
in Modeling, Drawing, Stone and Wood- 
Carving. Practical Courses for 


Teachers and Beginners. 
Por Information Address 


115 EAST 40theSTREET, NEW YORK 


Country School, Leonia, New. Jersey 





New York Ceramic Studios 


MAUD M. MASON, Director 

Day and Evening Classes. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m BUILDING AND 
DECORATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC 
SCULPTURE mm THROWING AND TURNING ON THE 
WHEEL @ MOULD MAKING AND CASTING @ THE 
THEORY AND THE PRACTICE OF GLAZES 
THE COMPOSITION OF CLAY BODIFS m ©°?'N" 


Exhibits of Ceramics in the 
114 EAST 39th STREET 





“ 
GranpCentrarScuco/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful modern artists. 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, 
General Design, Costume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes - - - - Catalogue 
JAP Rrae!t Conteal T em'nel. New Ve’ O'ty 


FRANK ZOZZORA 


W.ll conduct an intimate class 
in Drawing & Painting 


BEGINNING NOVEMBER 3rd 
Classes w.ll operate on a European style. 
Students may come and go-as they please. 
Freedom, we believe, is essential in one’s work. 

Por Fur.her Informa.ion Address: 
Miss B. Gould, 41 West 72nd Street, 





New York City 
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ERIC PAPE CLASSES 


|| Drawing, Painting, Composition, 
Life, Portrait, Still 


Day Class—Tuesday & Wednesday morning 
and afternoon. Evening Class for Profes- 
sionals—Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday. 


Beginning Sept.24--Limited enrollment 


Address Secretary 


Studio 1029, Chelsea Hotel, 
222 West 23rd Street, New York City 


GUY WIGGINS 
STUDIO CLUB 


46 Washington Square South 
SECOND SEASON @ OCTOBER 15th 
PAINTING AND DRAWING — LIFE 
AND STILL LIFE IN ALL MEDIUMS 
Telephone or Write for Full Information 


GRamercy 7-8439 


SUMMER SCHOOL m LYME, CONN. 


Metropolitan Art School | 


Dept. A., 58 West 57th Street, New York 
Instructors: Michel Jacobs, 


Victor Perard, Arthur Black 


Modern instruction in Portrait, Life, Poster, 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Ilus- 
tration, Costume Design, Fabric Design and 
Dynamic Symmetry 
Incorporated by permission of the Regents of 


University of the State of New York 


CHOUINARD 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Students May Enter Any Month of the Year. 
ne instructors in all branches of 
ne an Practical arts: S. MacDonald 
Wright, Pruett Carter, Merrell Gage, Mil- 
lard Sheets, Phil Dike, Donald Graham, 
Phil Paradise, Harold Miles, Rose Crowley. 


741 S. GRANDVIEW ST., LOS ANGELES 





ART SCHOOL OF THE DETROIT 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
OPENING OF THE FAL : 
Day School - - - Seine, Gaemamer rk 1934 


Evening School - - Tuesday, October 16, 1934 


Drawing Design 
Design Ceramics 


47 Watson Street 


Modeling 


Painti 
Illustration = 


Interior Decoration 
Cadillac 4721 


Day and Evening Courses 
in Fine Arts, Commercial Art, 


Fashion Illustration, Industrial 


Art, and Interior Decoration. 
SCHO OL A non-profit heal ...tainy. 
of the eighth year. Autumn term be- 


gins Sept. 24. Send for catalog. 
MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS + MINNESOTA 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
r DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 43rd Year 
Textile Designing, Architecture 
& Interior Decoration 
Life Class—J. Scott Williams 
Fashion Tlustration—George Westcott 
Advanced Design & Poster—George Baer 
Positions and orders filled. 








——-ARTISTS AND ART STUDENTS 


wanted to act as representatives for a quality 
artists’ color firm. Excellent opportunity. 
Cash commissions or trade. State age, ref- 
erences. Address Box 102. 
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Dumond by Juley 





Frank Vincent Dumond, 


Some critics feel that photography is as 
much an art as painting, sculpture or music, 
asd none can deny that there is far more to 
good photography than merely pushing a little 
lever. Painters and sculptors have learned that 
for reproduction purposes their creations can 
be helped or ruined, depending upon the man 
who takes their “press” photographs. A case 
in point is the above photograph of Frank 
Vincent Dumond made by Peter Joley & Son, 
long a standby of painters, sculptors and art 
dealers. Here subject, background and pose 
have been cleverly combined into a well de- 
signed and artistic picture. 

This photograph was taken on the occa- 
sion of Mr. Dumond’s appointment as instruc- 
tor of the Sunday painting and drawing class 
at the Traphagen School of Fashion, New York. 
Long an instructor at the Art Students’ League 
of New York, Dumond has had an exception- 
ally active and successful career. The medals 
he has won make a not inconsiderable collec- 
tion. Among his awards are the third class 


medal at the Paris Salon, 1890; the gold 
medal, Boston, 1892; the gold medal at the 
Atlanta Exposition, 1895; silver medals in 


painting and illustration at the Pan-American 
Exposition, Buffalo, 1901; and the silver medal 
at the St. Louis Exposition, 1904. In 1905 
he acted as director of the department of fine 


arts at the Lewis and Clark Exposition, Port- 
land. 





D. Roy Miller, Ye Host 


D. Roy Miller, for eighteen years resident 
manager of the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts at Chester Springs, Pa., has ac- 
quired a large farm in that vicinity, where 
he plans to entertain those who wish to paint 
in the country at any season. The house is 
an authentic colonial building with inimense 
fire-places,; original oak beams and floors, and 
large, comfortable porches. However, all mod- 
ern conveniences are there. Winter sports in- 
clude skiing, skating and hiking. 











FLORENCE CANE 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Students May Enter at Any Time 
DRAWING sg PAINTING gs SCULPTURE 


Instructors: JEAN CHARLOT, 
FLORENCE CANE, LENORE THOMAS 
Lecturer: J. B. NEUMAN 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
R.K.O. Bldg. Circle 7-4688 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Otpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations; 
unexcelled equipment for the complete professional 
training of the artist. Distinguished faculty. Pre- 
liminary classes for beginners. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Painting; 
also a co-ordinated course with the University of 
Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. European Scholar- 
ships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident students 
only. J. T. Fraser, Jr., Curator. 

WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 

INTERESTS YOU 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 


Established 1896 
WILLIAM M. ODOM, President 


Interior 


Professional training in 
waren Architecture & Decoration, Costume 
BEGINS Design & Illustration, Graphic Ad- 
JANUARY vertising & Illustration, Teacher 
21st Training, etc. Send for Catalogue. 


Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 


BRENDA PUTNAM 
A Class in 


Portrait Sculpture 
On Monday and Tuesday Afternoons 


356 West 22nd Street, New York City 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 





NOW IN SESSION 
33rd Year 
Foremost for two generations 


CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 33 CHICAGO 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, Interton Dac- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommerciaL Art, Pus. Scnoot Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y¥. 














NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ARI 


SCULPTURE—DRAWING—PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART--CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 
Individual instruction and criticism given at 
every session of each class. Catalog on request. 
22 East 60th Street, New York City 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 







Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 
training in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MOORE 
INSTITUTE OF 
ART, SCIENCE 
& INDUSTRY 


90th Year 





Distinguished Faculty, Practical Courses 
in all branches of Fine and Applied Art 
Accredited Teacher Training Course 
Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 
European and other Prize Fellowships 


Residence Houses for out-of-town 
students 


|Broad & Master Sts. Philadelphia 


SUNDAY MORNING CLASS 
DRAWING AND PAINTING FROM LIFE 
Instructor: FRANK VINCENT DuMOND 
Classes 10 A. M. to 2 P. M. in completely equipped 
modern studio. Tuition: One month, $10, three months, 


$25. Inspection invited, Monday to Friday, 9 A. M. 
to 9 P. M., Saturday until 5 P. M. Phone COl. 5-2077 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 





California School of Arts and Crafts 


Fall Term in Session. 
Degree and § non-degree 
courses in Fine and Applied 
Arts and in Art Education. 
Distinguished faculty, beau- 
tiful campus, moderate fees. 
State accredited 

Write F. H. Meyer, Director, 

for Catalog “D”’ 


Oakland California 





MARYLAND INSTITUTE 
BALTIMORE, a 9c wma 
1825-1984 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Train- 
ing, Crafts, Advertising and Costunte 
Design, Interior Decoration, Stage 

Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 


Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 








SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING — PAINTING 
SCULPTURE — METAL WORK 
APPLIED DESIGN 
Resident and Traveling Scholarships 
Write for Catalog of the 58th Year 
Boston, 


235 Fenway, Massachusetts 









THE ST. ae tee OF 


TS 
Washington University 

Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Design. History of 
Art, Composition, Perspective, 
Costume, Leather, Metal, Pottery, 
China and other arts. 
For catalogue write 

Room 110, Washington University, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

















Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Tuition Free—Annual Emtrance Fee 
$25.00—Day and Evening Classes in 
Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion. For information and Prospectus, 
address 


MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 










“Design for Living” 


The Design Workshop at Gloucester, Mass., 
more than doubled its enrollment last summer 
over any previous year. The students, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pearson, the director, responded 
“to concentrated teaching and turned the old 
ship ‘Herbert,’ which houses the school, into a 
veritable generating plant of creative energy.” 
One mural was finished on the boat and Laura 
Woolsey put the finishing touches to her mural 
for the Brooklyn Ethical Culture School, on 
which she had been working for eight months. 
One modern house was designed and several 
students applied their newly discovered creative 
power over color and form relationships to 
making common, everyday articles for their 
own use. 

Mr. Pearson believes that the modern mean- 
ing of the work “design” includes “design for 
living” and has made that belief realizable in 
his teachings. It is a theory that is gaining 
steadily in social importance. Among the 58 
students in this design class were college, pub- 
lic and private school art teachers, heads of 
schools, business men, college and high school 
students and laymen who were doing the work 
just for creative experience and its enrichments 
of living. 

The winter activities of the Design Work- 
shop are now in progress in the building of 
the Co-operative School for Student Teachers, 


New York. 





Propaganda and Great Art. 

Caustic criticism of art instruction ‘is made 
by T. Karl Kurzband, instructor in art at the 
Lincoln School, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, who condemns today’s practices as 
lacking the “substance to be discerned in the 
masterpieces of the past” in an article written 
for Clearing House, a progressive teachers’ 
magazine. 

“Propaganda in the truest sense of the word 
characterizes the greatest works of art in every 
period,” asserts Mr. Kurzband. “The Pyramids, 
the Parthenon, the Colosseum, Santa Sophia, 
Chartres and the frescoes of Giotto, the royal 
portraits of Velasquez and Van Dyke, the por- 
traits of the Dutch burghers by Rembrandt 
and his contemporaries, Versailles and the Eiffel 
Tower are all works of propaganda—propa- 
ganda for a stable and flourishing society and 
for the ideals through which the dominant 
group or institution maintained or extended its 
power. ... 

Mr. Kurzband regrets the “traditional atti- 
tude of some art teachers that art must not be 
confused with propaganda.” This he consid- 
ers “an exceedingly short-sighted point of 
view.” 


Wiggins’ Studio Club 


The Guy Wiggins Studio Club will open 
its second season at 46 Washington Square 
on Oct. 15. An outgrowth of the Guy Wig- 
gins Art Colony at Lyme, Conn., the group 
includes many persons interested in painting 
as an avocation. 

Encouraging individual tastes, rather than 
mere painting formulae, Mr. Wiggins has de- 
veloped’ many artists now included in some 
of the foremost exhibitions in the country. 





KATCHAMAKOFF SCHOOL OF ART 
@ 










DRAWING PAINTING 














SCULPTURE 






749 so. ALVARADO @ LOS ANGELES 
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The Hans 
School of Fine Arts 


137 East 57th Street, New York City 


Hofmann 


It seems to me that Hans Hofmann has 
a better grasp than any other artist- 
teacher upon the problems of plastic formal 
organization, which lie at the heart of 
Modern Painting. In so far as training 
and personal contact can make students 
into painters, Hans Hofmann offers more 
than anyone else I know—and his school 
should become a creative center unsur- 
passed in Europe or America. 


Sheldon Cheney. 


Morning, Afternoon, Evening and a 
special Saturday morning class in life 
drawing, painting and composition— 
Lectures by Hans Hofmann. 


Write for additional information. The 
school extends a cordial invitation to 
visitors at any time. PLaza 3-7439. 


KANSAS 
CITY Aut 









PAINTING 
@ SCULPTURE 
@ ADVERTISING 
@ IXTERIOR 
@ FASHION 





THE BROWNE ART CLASS 
Winter Season beginning October 15th 
Classes in Portrait and Figure Painting 
and in Pictorial Composition 
INSTRUCTOR 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N.A. 


write for information 
58 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK ‘CITY 
Credits given for salary increment purposes. 








Guild School of Art 
Alexander Archipenko 


250 West 57th Street, New York City. 


Fine and Applied Art 
Day and Evening Classes 
Instructors: CONSTANTIN ALAJALOV, STUART DAVIS 











WILMINGTON ACADEMY of ART 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Fall Semester opens October 1. 
NEW TEACHER TRAINING CLASSES 

UNIVERSITY CREDITS 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Etching, Puppetry, 
Costume Wesign & Frame Making. 
LUCILE HOWARD, Director 

Catalogue on request to Secretary 








The Art Institute of Chicago 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR TEACHERS = 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, I11. 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 









Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


INustrated Catalog on Request 
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MONTGOMFRY, ALA. 

Museum of Fine Aris—To Ort. 31: English and 
American portraiture of the 17th, 18th, and 
19th centuries. 

DEL MONTE, CAL. 

Del Monte Art Gallery—Oct.: Paintings by Call- 
fornia artists. 

LAGUNA, CAL. 

Laguna Beach Art Association—Oct.: Fall ex- 
hibition. 

LA JOLLA, CAL. 

La Jolla Art Associat‘on—Oct.: Oils and minia- 
tures, Mre. Martha Jones. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los Angeles Museum—Oct.: 14th Annual Exhi 
bition of the Cal‘fornia Water Color Society 
book illustrations by Sylvaian Survage: wood 
blocks by Vernon Morse. Biltmore Salon— 
Ovt.: Pa‘ntings, Jock Wilkinson Sm‘th. Founda 
tien of Western Art—Oct.: San Diego Regional! 
Painters; selected crafts and beokbindine. 
Stend*hi Art Galleries—Oct.: Landscapes, El 
mer W. Schofield; portraits and st‘ll life. 
N'cola' Fechin; book illustration and design 
Ben Kutcher. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CAL. 

Mills College Art Gallery—To Nov. 25: 
Chinese art. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Oakland Art Gallery—To Oct. 31 
exhibition of water colors, 
and prints. 

PALOS VERDES, CAL. 

Art Gollery—To Nov. 3: Paintings by Southern 

California artists. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

California Palace of the Legion of Honor—0Oct.: 
Pa‘nt'ngs by California artists. Art Center— 
To Oct. 20: Water colors, Gene Kloss: sculp- 
ture, Michel von Meyer. Oct. 22-Nov. 3: Por- 
traits. Eugene Ivanoff. 8. & G. Gump—To Oct 
27: “Fifty Prints of 1971." Oct. 29-Nov. 9: 
Wxter colors, Juan‘ta Vitousek. M. H. De 
Young Memorial Museum—Oct.: Loan exhi- 
bit‘on of paintings and sculpture: Swedish 
decorative arts. 

SAN MARINO, CAL. 


apse 4 E. Huntington Library and 
—Oct.: 


Early 


: Second annua! 
pastels, drawings 


Art Gallery 
Development of English novel. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Denver Art Museum—Oct. : Drawings, Mrs. Ben- 
nett Kassler: oils, Stanley Hunt and John 
Ford; wood blocks, Royal Willis: oils and 
water colors, Grace Bartlett. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Avery Museum—Oct.: Drawings and paintings for 
the Russian Ballet. 
NORWALK, CONN. 
Galleries of Silverm‘ne Tav. ern—Oct.: 
NORWICH, CONN. 
Slater Memorial Museum—To Oct. 26: 
ternational Scholastic 
School Art. 


Rare prints. 


) 1934 In- 
Exhibition of High 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Wilmington Society of Fine Arts—To Oct. 27: 
PWAP paintings and drawings by 

artists. 





“Exclusive— 
Yet Not Expensive” 


MFORT 
ONVENIENCE 


Twe Blocks From Grand Central 
Few Winetes from Pennsylvania Station 
in The Heart of the Shopping & Theatre District 


All Rooms With Bath 


European Plan 
FROM 


$259 Single 
$350 Double 


wat Room Suites 


$400 edie 7 
$6 Double 
The 


WEBSTER 





40 West 45th Street, New York City 


F. W. BERGMANN, MCR. 
Formerly Mgr. Pennsylviania Hotel, New York, W. Y.— 
Shelton Hotel, N.Y. 








Arts Club—To Oct. 27: 


High Museum of Art—Oct.: 


Art Institute of Chieago—To Nov. 15: 


Delaware 


Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Exhibition by the Land- 
scape Club of Washington. Oct. 28-Nov. 17: 
Oils and water colors, Catharine Morris Wright: 
pictorial photographs, Frank Roy Fraprie. Cor- 
ecoran Gallery—To Oct. 28: Etchings, ‘Whistler. 
Oct. 30-Nov. 18: Etchings. Walter MacEwen. 
Smithsonian Building (Division of Graphic 
Arts)—To Nov. 4: Lithographs, Albert W. 
Barker. Library of Congress (Division of Fine 
Arts)—Original drawings for illustrations by 
William A. Rogers. 

ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Paintings, Robert 
S. Rogers and Benjamin E. Shute. Oct. 15- 


Nov. 6: Etchings by Philip Kappel. Oct. 2- 
Nov. 10: Soap sculpture. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Century 
Print Exhibition 
Arthur Ackerman 
: Original drawings, Thomas 


of Progress Art Exhibition: 
of a Century of Progress. 
& Son—To Oct. 27 


Rowlandson. Oct. 22-Nov. 17: Portraits 
Charles Sneed Williams. Carson Pirie Scott 
& Co—Oct.: English portraits of the 18th 


Century; antique furniture. 


MONMOUTH, ILL. 
Monmouth College—To Oct. 27 
Fainting (A. F. A.). 
EVANSVILLE. IND. 
Society of Fine Arts and History—Oct. 22-No 


5: Dluminated manuscripts in historical  se- 
quence. 


Pueblo Indian 


NASHVILLE. INDIANA 

Brown County Art Gallery Association—To Nov. 

15: Paintings by members. 
RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association—To Oct. 29: 38th 

hibition by Richmond artists. 
DES MOINES, IA. 

Des Moines Association of Art—To Oct. 28: 

Iowa Artists’ Club exhibit. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

University of Kansas—To Oct. 31: 
Clara Hatton. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Art Association—To Oct. 24: “Our Government 
in Art’? (A. F. A.). University of Louisville 
—To Oct. 29: No-jury exhibition of Kentucky 
and Southern Indiana artists. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—To Oct. 31: Work 
by the New Orleans Artists’ Guild, local PWAP 
artists; paintings by Maurice Braun. 

HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Washington County Museum of Fine 

Oct. 31: New acquisitions. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—To Oct. 28: 
Exhibition by Russell Cheney; To Oct. 31: 
Stencil reproductions of Renaissance textiles 
by John S. Sargent. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Oct.: Four exhibitions of 
prints—Rembrandt. Durer, Van Dyke, Daumier: 
Oct. 31-Nov. 28: Exhibition by Guild of Bos- 
ton artists. Doll & Riechards—To Oct. 27: 
Water colors, Cornelia P. Stone; To Oct. 31: 
Selected etchings; Oct. 22-Nov. 3: Water colors 
by Sam Charles. 

HINGHAM, MASS. 

Print Corner—To Nov. 15: American prints from 
the Far East; lithographs by Thomas Hand- 
forth; block prints in color by Lilian Miller. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Smith College Museum of Art—To Nov. 10: 


Annual ex- 


Etchings by 


Arts—To 


Paintings. drawings and a fresco by Diego 
Rivera. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
Berkshire Museum—Oct.: Art in Industry: 


Chinese Color prints. 
SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts—Oct.: New 

England summer colonies. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 

Will‘tams College—To Oct. 27: Art of Walt Disney 

a ae SS 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 

Grand Rapids Art Gallery—To Nov. 7: 

tional exhibition of def artists. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery—Oct.: Antique Bulgarian 
folk embroidery. 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 

Seutheast Missouri State Teachers College—T» 
Oct. 20: Rural scenes and country life. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Kansas City Art Inst'tute—Oct.: Traveling water 
color exhibition of Cleveland Museum of Art. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum—Oct.: 29th annual exhibition 
of paintings by American artists. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Springfield Art Museum—Oct.: Conservative 
American painters. State Teachers College— 
Oct.: Costumes, embroideries, and dolls from 
Russia, Finland, and Bulgaria. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art—Oct.: Oils by the late 
Mrs. Lela Cabot Perry, water colors, Reynolds 
Beal: colored lino-cuts; photographs of me- 
diaeval architecture. 

MONTCLAIR, N. 4. 

Montclair Art Museum—To Oct. 

rary American sculpture; paintings. 


Interna- 


29: Contempo- 
Hobart 


Museum of New Mexico—To Oct. 


Albany Institute of Arts—0Oct.: 


Brooklyn Museum—Oct.: 


Nichols and Chauncey F. Ryder, flower paint- 
ings: small canvases by notable present-day 
painters. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


Newark Museum—To Nov. 4: Annual exhibition 


of Museum’s adult hobby groups; Oct.: Moi- 

ern American paintings and sculpture; chil- 

dren's books illustrated by museum objects. 
SANTA FE, N. M. 

30: Exhibi- 


tions by Myrtle and Wilfred Stedman, Helen 
PerLee Lumpkins and Stuart Walker; water 
colors, Victor Higgins; paintings, Ernest 


Thompson Seton. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Early American 
bottles and flasks; Mexican arts and crafts: 
paintings by Paul Sample and J. Daniel Myers. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Exhibition of Munici- 
pal architecture and associated art. Towers 
Hotel—Oct.: Fall exhibition Brooklyn painters 
and sculptors. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Albright Art Gallery—To Oct. 28: Internationa! 


exhibition of theatre art. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 


Arnot Art Gallery—Oct.: Art work of Elmira 
public schools. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (5th Ave. & 82nd 


St.) —Oct.: German 15th and 16th century 
prints; recent acquisitions in the Egyptian De- 
partment. C. A. Gallery (52 W. 8th St.)— 
To Oct. 20: Paintings by Margit Varga. Oct. 
21-Nov. 3: Oils and water colors by Tromka. 
Argent Galleries (42 W. 57th St.)—To Oct. 20: 
Cyason artists. Oct. 22-Nov. 3: Paintings by 
Celine Baekel. Caz Delbo Galleries (15 W. 
49th St.)—*‘Etchings by French Moderns’’; 
modern American paintings. Leonard Clay- 
ton Gallery (108 E. 57th St.)—Oct.: Con- 
temporary American paintings and prints. Con- 
temporary Arts (41 W. 54th St.)—To Nov. 3: 
Paintings and drawings by Kerkam. Cronyn 
& Lowndes Galleries (113 Rockefeller Plaza) 
—Oct.: Selected American paintings. Delphic 
Studios (724 5th Av.)—To Oct. 21: Paintings 
by Genevieve Rexford Sargeant: Mexican prints. 
Downtown Gallery (113 E. 13th St.)—Oct.: 
Contemporary paintings. Durand-Ruel Galleries 
(12 E. 57th St.)—To Nov. 10: Paintings by 
“The Master Impressionists.” Eighth Street 
Gallery (61 W. 8th St.)\—To Oct. 20: Con- 
temporary American art. Oct. 22-Nov. 10: 
Water colors and gcouaches. Ehrich-Newhouse 
(578 Madison Ave.)—Oct. 20-Nov. 3: Paintings 
by the Newspapermen’s Guild. Ferargil Gal- 
leries (63 E. 57th St.)\—To Oct. 28: Drawings 
by Otto F. Langman; paintings of trees by 
‘Lloyd Parsons. Fifteen Gallery (37 W. 57th 
St.)\—To Nov. 3: Members exhibition. Freneh 
& Co, (210 E. 57th St.)—Permanent exhibi- 
tion of antique furniture, textiles and works 
of art. Gallery of American Indian Art (850 
Lexington Ave.)—Oct.: Water colors by Ma Pe 
Wi: Zia pottery. Grand Central Art Galleries 
(15 Vanderb‘lt Ave.)—To Oct. 24: Water 
colors by Eleanor Custis; Fellows of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. Oct. 20-Nov. 1: Draw- 
ing and prints by Jerome Myers: Oct. 23-Nov. 
3: Work created during summer at ‘T*ffany 
Fourdation. (Fifth Avenue Branch)—To Oct. 
24: Portraits by Catherine P. Richardson. Oct. 
20-Nov. 1: Lan‘scape pa‘ntings by Carl Wuer- 
mer. To Oct. 28: Portraits by Wayman Adams. 
Harlow MacDonald (667 Fifth Ave.)—Oct.: 
Early American views. Jacob Hirsch (30 W. 
54th St.)—Fine works of art, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Mediaeval and. Renaissance. 
Frederick Keppel (16 E. 57th St.)—Oct.: 
French “Masters of Modern art.” Kleemann 
Galleries (38 E. 57th St.)—Oct.: Selected paint- 
ings, drawings and etchings. Knoedler (14 E. 
59th St.) —Oct.: Whistler centenary—etchings. 
drypoints, lithographs; print exhib‘tion. John 
Levy Galleries (1 E. 57th St.)—Oct.: Old Eng 
lish landscape painters. Julten Levy (602 
Madison Ave.)—To Oct. 27: “Eight moves of 
modern painting” (C. A. A.); Oct. 29-Nov. 18: 
Paintings by G. De Berri. Macbeth Gallery 
(15 E. 57th St.)—To Oct. 29: Collector's 
pictures from private owners. Oct. 30-Nov. 
12: Paintings and prints by Rockwell Kent. 
Pierre Mat'sse (51 East 57th St.)—Oct.: Sc- 
lected French paintings. Metropolitan Galleries 
(730 Fifth Ave.)—Paintings by old masters; 
portraits by leading American painters. Mid- 
town Galleries (559 Fifth Ave.)—To Oct. 
27: Oil paintings by Arthur Esner; October 
group show. Mileh Galler'es (108 W. 57th St.) 
—To Nov. 3: New printings by American 
artists. Montross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)— 
To Oct. 20: Water colors by John Wenger. 
Museum of the City of New York (Fifth Ave. 
at 103rd St.) —Oct.: Photographs of New York 
by Berenice Abbott. Museum of Modern Art 
(11 W. 68rd St.)—Oct. 15-Nov. 7: Hous‘nge 
exhibition of the City of New York. Arthur 
U. Newton (11 E. 57th St.) —Oct. 20-Nov. 10: 
Draw'‘ngs by Thomas Rowlandson. New York 
Public Library (Fifth Ave. & 42nd St.)—To 
Nov. 30: “Drawings for prints and the prints 
themselves”; recent ad*itions to the print col- 
lection. Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth Ave.)— 











To Nov. 2: Annual Exhibition of drawings, 
etchings, lithographs. Schultheis Galleries (142 
Fulton St.)—Permanent exhibition of art by 
American and foreign artists. Jacques Selig- 
mann & Co. (3 East 5lst St.)—To Oct. 20: 
Marine subjects in waiter color by Gordon 
Grant. Marie Sterner (9 East 57th St.)—Oct. 
20-Nov. 12: Work of Hilda Belcher. E. & A. 
Silberman (32 East 57th St.)—Old masters 
and objects of art. Uptewn Gallery (249 
West End Ave.)—To Oct. 29: Paintings by 
the “Expressionist Group’’; one-man show by 
Pino Janni. Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington 
Ave.)—Graphic art by American and foreign 
artists. Whitney Museum (10 West 8th St.)— 
Paintings, prints, sculpture from permanent 
collection; 19th century American provincial 
paintings. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 

Skidmore College Gallery—Paintings by Lois W. 
Burrell. Oct. 29-Nov. 10: “Art of Motion and 
Repose” (C. A. A. 

SYRACUSE, N Y. 

Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts—Oct.: PWAP 
exhibit (Syracuse and New York regions): 
water colors by Stuyvesant Van Veen; old 
Russian ikons. 

UTICA, N. Y. 

Art Gallery—To Ort. 27:Norwegian landscape~ 

by William H. S‘nger, Jr. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Cincinnati Art Museum—Oct.: “National Soap 
Sculpture’; To Nov. 25: Costumes of the 18th 
and 19th centuries; castume fashion plates. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Cleveland Museum of Art—To Oct. 28: Humor 
in prints; peasant embroideries, Greece and 
Asia Minor. Oct. 31-Dee. 2: Prints and draw- 
ings by Arthur B. Davies. Korner & Woods 
—Annual Exhibition of Women’s Art Club of 
Cleveland. 





COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts—Oct.: Etchings 
by Walter E. Tittle; O‘ls by Glenn Mitchell; 
handwoven coverlets and early Americin furn’- 
ture. Little Gallery—wWater colors by Mable 
Mason De Bra King. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Dayton Art Institute—Oct.: Dayton local artists’ 
exhib‘t; circulating gallery exhibit: Oct. 16-23: 
Perminent collection and Holst Gallery exhi- 
bition of silver. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Toleéo Museum of Art—To Oct. 28: Painters’ 

memorial exhibition. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Portland Art Association—To Oct. 23: Oregon 
Society of Artists; To Nov. 7: Water colors 
by Charles Voorhies; To Nov. 15: Small paint- 
ings and drawings by Rockwell Kent. 

NEW HOPE, PA. 

Independent Gallery—To Oct. 29: Paintings by 
the Independents. Boxwood Studio—To Oct. 
31: Pa‘ntings by Fern I. Coppedge. Phillips 
Mill—To Nov. 4: Annual exhibition of oil 
paintings. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To Oct. 20: Still 
life; To Oct. 24: Exhibition, ‘‘The Romanticists 
and Realists’’; Oct. 27-Nov. 28: The Old Testa- 
ment, prints from Rosenwald collection. Art 
Club—To Nov. 9: 4lst annual exhibition of 
oil paintings by contemporary artists. Boyer 
Galleries—To Oct. 24: Sculpture by four Phila- 
delphians. Philadelphia Sketch Club—To Oct. 
20: Summer sketches by members; Oct. 22-27: 
Class of John Geiszel. Plastic Club—To Oct. 
20: Exhibition of member's summer work; 
Oct. 24-Nov. 7: Artistic photography by Ida 
W. Pritchett. Print Club—To Nov. 3: Prints 
by Americans awarded prizes anid honorable 
mentions in 1933-4. Warwick Galleries—To 
Oct. 27: Paintings by Helen E. White, Lucy 
Lederer, Esther Galley, Mary A. Glunt and 
Blanchard Gommo; Oct. 29-Nov. 17: Paint- 
ings by Hortense Ferne. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute—To Dec. 9: 1934 International 
Exhibition of Paintings; To Dec. 9: Engravings 
by Bartolozzi after drawings by Hans Hol- 
bein, the Younger. 

SCRANTON, PA. 

Everhart Museum—Oct.: “Our Government in 
Art” (A. F.2D. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Museum Rhode Island School of Design—- 
Oct.: Annual exhibition of contemporary 
American paintings. 





Fairfax has again done the unusual— 
an air-conditioned Cafe-Bar one step 
from the sidewalk where hat checking 
and tips are not essential; but where 
liquor quality and unusual food is the 
first consideration. 

* 


Summer rates now effective 


Hotel F airfax 


116 East 56th Street - New York 
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The Weary and the Idle Are Esner’s Themes 





“Mexican Musicians,” 


Ihe South and various phases of negro life 
in Charleston, Birmingham, and New Orleans 
is depicted by Arthur Esner, Boston artist, 
in his one-man show at the Midtown Galleries, 
New York, until Oct. 27. The subjects also 
include scenes familiar to Bostonians, such 
as the Boston Commons and views in the Pub- 
lic Gardens. 

Much of Esner’s subject matter deals with 
the activities, or rather the “inactivities,” of 
the negroes. Caught in their natural sur- 
roundings. the drowsy tempo of their life is 
sympathetically recorded. Whether it is the 
meeting of the Tuesday afternoon sewing circle, 
neighbors drowsing over a back fence or ne- 
groes just sitting in the sun, the repose of his 
subjects suggests that they were born to be 
seated. For material Esner has also made use 
of the unemployed found grouped together in 
the parks of Los Angeles and Boston. With 
vivid color and strong contrasts, the artist 


waukee and vicinitv; portraits by Sandor von 
Endrey: tapestries from French and Co. Lavten 
Art Gallery—Oct.: 15th century German woo’- 
euts, Diirer etchings and woodcuts; loan col- 
lection of German wood cuts. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Seattle Art Museum—To Nov. 4: 20th Annua! 
Exhibition of Northwest Art‘sts; French etch- 
ings from the Backus Print Collection; Chinese 
and Japanese acquisitions. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Oshkosh Public Museum—Oct.: Colored Japanese 
prints. 
CASPER, WYO. 
Casper Fine Arts Club—Oct.: Pueblo Indian 
painting. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Gibbes Memor'tal Art Gallery—To Nov. 5: Twelfth 
Cireuit Exhibition (Southern § States = Art 
League). 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memor‘al Art Gallery—Oct.: One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Years of American Art” (Ehrich- 
Newhouse Galleries); Art of Mickey Mouse 
(C, A. A.). 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Herzog Galleries—Oct.: Antique Sheffield; an- 
tique perfume bottles, 18th century English 
portraits. : 

FORT WORTH, TEX. 

Fort Worth Museum of Art—Oct. 24-31: Water 
colors by Millard Sheets. Oct. 25-Nov. 8: Fifty 
prints from the Kleemann Galleries. 

APPLETON. WIS. 

Lawrence College—Oct.: “Plant Form in Orna- 
ment’’; Chicago Society of Etchers prize com- 
petition exhib‘tion. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Milwaukee Art Institute—History of Germn 
Architecture; early American furniture in Mil- 


by Arthur Esner, 


seems essentially interested in human gestures. 
If there is an absence of features in the faces, 
they are not missed, for these unusual composi- 
tions of every day life are well filled with 
human characteristic painted in a simple and 
natural manner. The same appeal is found 
in his scenes of cabaret gatherings and his 
studies of workmen. 








Women’s Dept. 


[Continued from page 30] 

the schools throughout the country in 1922. 
In 1923 the American Art~ Bureau promoted 
the idea of “a mile of pictures” on Michiga 
Avenue, Chicago, and many cities throughout 
the country followed the plan. The American 
Art Bureau under the direction of Miss Curry 
continued to promote American Picture Week 
unti! the organization was abandoned in 1928. 
During all of this time artists were assisted 
with various types of exhibitions each year. 
One very popular plan has been to have in- 
dividual studio exhibitions, when the artists’ 
names and addresses are published in list form 
and examples of their pictures reproduced in 
the local papers. In 1932 an unusual exhibi- 
tion of some 150 canvases was hung in the 
Oklahoma Biltmore Hotel for a period of two 
weeks. This has been. followed by genera! 
exhibitions each year, and during the week 
of October 14-20, 1934, arrangements have been 
made to conduct an interesting exhibition of 
local artists in the state. 

National Art Week under the American dri- 
ists Professional League will gather together 
all organizations and will work with unity to 
make this event a yearly success. 

* x * 

Tune in for the Art in America broadcast 
every Saturday evening, WJZ. at 8 o’clock. 
The first program, Oct. 6, was an interesting 
discussion of Whistler and Homer. The series 
was initiated through the Art Division of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mrs. 
Henry Ness, chairman, and is financed by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. There 
will be six talks on painting, ‘one on sculpture, 
six on architecture, and one talk each on visual 
art in photography, the motion picture and the 
stage design. 
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ARE ENTIRELY PERMA- 
NENT, MADE “FOOL- 
PROOF” BY THE SUM OF 
ALL RELIABLE RECORDS 


AND MODERN SCIENCE. 


They follow strictly the specifications 
of the Committee on Technic of the 
American Artists Professional League. 


PRICED 
HONESTLY AND REASONABLY 


COLORS IN OIL 


Twenty-Five Cents 
Ivory Black 


Ultramarine Tur- 
quoise 
Ultramarine Blue 


p 
Chrome Oxide Green 
Dull 
Terra Verde 
Light Yellow, Yellow 
Roman and Golden 
Ochres 
Raw & Burnt Sienas 
Raw & Burnt Umbers 
Venetian Red 
Mars Yellow, Light 
Orange. Orange, Red 
& Violet 


Thirty-Five Cents 


Zinc Chromate Yellow 
Zinc White—¥% Ib. 


One Dollar 
Genu'ne Cobalt Bluer 


— STUDIO SIZE 


Fifty Cents 
Cadmium Primrose 
Golden and Deep Yel- 

lows 
Cadmium Orange 
Cadmium Reds — 
Light, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep 
& Violet 
Alizarine Crimson 
Alizarine Scarlet 
Ultramarine Red 
Ultramarine 
Scarlet 
Viridians—Chromium 
Hydoxide Greens 


Red 


Permanent Green 
Light 

Barium (Lemon) 
Yellow 


Strontium Yellow 
Ultramarine Green 
Zine White—1 Ib. 
Dollar and a Half 
Genuine Cobalt Ceru 





lean 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


1127 W,. SIXTH ST.,; CINCINNATI, 0. 














BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL — WATER — 
POWDER 


Artists’ Canvas 

We stock canvas for 

Mural Paintings 

- 18/6” - 16'9” and 
20 feet wide 

Linen and Cotton 


In one piece from 1 to 
50 yards long. 





10’ 


Manufacturers of 
“Clover Brand” 


Products 


Write for Catalogue and 
Samples 


ERNST. H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


Our Only New York City Address 


129-131 W. 31st STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| ene 


SS essences. 











INTERNATIONAL 
FRAME & PICTURE CO. 
MANUFACTURERS 


i HAND CARVED FRAMES 
OLD AND MODERN 
Exceptional Values in Quality and Price 


3 WEST 29th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone MUrray Hill 4-0887 








Readers of Tue Arr Dicest afford a vast 
market for artists’ supplies. 





THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 





THE LITTLE HOUSE 

Now that we are just emerging from the 
depression and building is beginning again in 
every town and village, it is an excellent hint 
to architects to devote a good part of their 
time to the planning of artistic little houses. 
Money for servants is scarce and large homes 
are being abandoned in favor of the cottage, 
which may be kept immaculate with little or 
no help. 

It is almost impossible to get plans for a 
beautiful, comfortable inexpensive little house; 
and as Mrs. Roosevelt said when she dedicated 
America’s Little House at Park Ave. and 
Thirty-ninth St., New York, “Nothing is more 
important than to create the atmosphere which 
makes a home for young and old. We go 
out too much today. We should sit, sometimes, 
in peace and quiet and study our families. 
Young people should, of course, go out for 
pleasure, but they should have pleasant back- 
grounds to return to. That is what this house 
will do—give an idea of what real home at- 
mosphere should be.” 

America’s Little House costs $8,000 to build, 
but plans should be made for less expensive 
structures. Homes are scarce and every en- 
couragement should be given to assist in the 
erection of them—for the home is the backbone 


of America. 
* . * 


NATIONAL ART WEEK 
A letter from the Treasury Department, 
PWAP, commends the National Art Week pro- 
ject of the American Artists Professional 
League, and offers co-operation. Mr. Edward 
B. Rowan, Assistant Technical Director, writes: 
“We had an art week in Cedar Rapids one 


KASPAR’S 


FINEST TINTORETTO 
OIL COLORS 


. PURE PIGMENTS . HANDGROUND 
. BUTTERLIKE CONSISTENCY 
. GREATER COVERING POWER 


Get them at your favorite dealer 
Wholesale Only 


HENRY GROSSMAN 


Sole Importer and Distributor 
295 Wadsworth Avenue, New York City 








Schneider & Co., Inc. 


ARTIST’S MATERIALS 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Mail orders executed 


123 West 68th St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-8553 








year in co-operation with the art departments 
of the Women’s Club and we furnished original 
oil paintings to merchants of the city, asking 
them to exhibit them in their display windows; 
we furnished exhibitions of art to public 
schools, encouraged art lecturers of prominence 
and received the co-operation of the newspapers 
in running unusual articles on art subjects. It 
was always our aim, of course, to urge the 
sales of paintings, sculpture and prints. 

“The only suggestion that I have is that you 
urge the art departments of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs to assist you in this 
fine program. . . . Libraries should be en- 
couraged to make special display of their art 
books and periodicals during this week... . 
Tf I can be of any assistance to you in putting 
over this program, please feel free to write 
me.” 

Mr. Willard E. Johnson, president of Na- 
tional Picture Week, writing from the Okla- 
homa Biltmore, states: 

“Your article announcing a National Finc 
Art Week in a recent issue of Tue Art Dicesr, 
I am sure, is a step in the right direction, and 
it occurs to me it should have the unanimous 
support of all artists, art directors, art mu- 
seums and educational institutions throughout 
the country. If we can be of any assistance 
to you whatsoever in supplying suggestions we 
have found to be very much worth while, we 
shall be only too glad to co-operate with you 
100 percent.” 

This is the way National Picture Week was 
started: It was at a steak fry of a group of 
art teachers and others near Bellington, Wash., 
in 1921 when the first discussion of the idea 
arose. Everyone in the party was extremely 
enthusiastic over the matter because it was 
felt that if the proper publicity was given 
the subject it would afford at least one period 
during the year when the subject of art could 
be emphasized. 

Early in the fall of 1921 a general letter 
was mailed more or less in the form of a 
questionnaire to 2,500. art directors and super- 
intendents of schools throughout the nation, 
and the many replies gave a lot of encourage- 
ment. The first effort that we know of for 
celebrating National Picture Week, was made 
during the second week in October, 1921. That 


was followed by a similar announcement in 


[Continued back on page 29] 
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Rembranvt 


COLOR 5 


TALENS & SON 
APELDOORN HOLLAND 
US.DISTRIBUTING OFFICE IRVINGTON N,J. 








THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


National Vice-Chairman ;: Albert T. Reid 
103 Park Avenue, New York City 


National Treasurer : Gordon H. Grant 
187 ast 66th Street, New York City 


National Secretary : Wilford 8. Conrow 
164 West 57th Street, New York City 
National Regional Chapters Committee National Committee on Technic and Education 
Chairman: George Pearse Ennis Chai : Walter Beck 
681 5th Avenue, New York City “Innisfree,” Millbrook, N. Y. 


4 national organization of American artists and art lovers, working positively and impersonally 
for contemporary American art and artists. 


National Chairman : F. Ballard Wiilliams 
152 West 57th Street, New York City 








EK fessional League at its Oct. 5 meeting. All in- 

NATIONAL ART WE quiries regarding this interesting project should 
November 5 to 12, 1934 be addressed to her. 

Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh, 2945 Fairview We reproduce the admirable broadside on Na- 


Ave., 8.W., Portland, Ore., was appointed National tional Art Week issued by the Oregon State Chap- 
Chairman of National Art Week by the National ter of the American Artists Professional League 
Executive Committee of the American Artists Pro- for the inspiration of our readers: 





We Ask Your ‘Support in Featuring 


NATIONAL ART WEEK 









Sponsored by OREGON PROGRAM 
The American Artists November 5 to 12 
Professional League 1934 


A nation-wide League of Artists and those interested. 
F. BALLARD WILLIAMS, Chairman, New York City. 


NATIONAL ART WEEK is designed to stimulate a greater appreciation 
of AMERICAN ART, to encourage AMERICAN ARTISTS, and to acquaint 
people with the varied art activities within their community. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS, Men’s Civic ‘Clubs, Chambers of Commerce, Archi- 
tects, Public School Superintendents and Art Supervisors, Artists, and other 
cultural and educational groups are planning to_feature community programs. 


NOTE.—The following suggestions are made for Programs in your com- 
munity. es 

1. Arrange Exhibition of: 

PAINTINGS SCULPTURE ARCHITECTURAL RENDERINGS 
ETCHINGS POTTERY LITHOGRAPHS 
by members of The American Artists Professional League and Chapters, Oregon 
Artists Professional League, American Architectural groups, or prominent School 
and Art organizations,—in downtown galleries, store windows, banks, high 
schools, grade schools, or hotel lobbies,—invite the public. 

2. Arrange Visits to Artists’ Studios. 

3. Art Programs: Feature talks on American Art and American Artists at 

Men’s Luncheon and Women’s Club meetings during National Art Week. 

Photographers and Camera Clubs: Display scenic views and fine bits of 

Architecture. 

. Your Press Notices should include: Name of your Club; your Program; 
name of Sponsors; The American Artists Professional League National 
Art Week, November 5 to 12, 1934. ’ 

6. Secure Funds for the Penny Art Fund, with which to purchase Works of 


Art by American Artists exhibited during National Art Week. 
“The Penny Art Fund” is a project promoted by Women’s Clubs. At least, one 
painting is purchased annually and is awarded to a School, Club or Individual in 
recognition of services in advancing an appreciation of American Art. How many 
pennies will your community give to foster and promote American Art? Please 
send all Oregon contributions to— 
MRS. AIMEE S. GORHAM, 
Treasurer, Penny Art Fund Contest National Art Week, 
701 Woodlark Building, Portland, Oregon. 


7. Slogan: “I am for American Art,—It Guides Industry; Increases Em- 
ployment.” 

PROMINENT PEOPLE have expressed their views to the Oregon tnicaiaiiia 
on National Art Weck, as follows: 

MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: “I am very much interested in anything 
which is being done for artists and wish you every success.” 

HON. JULIUS L. MEIER, Governor of Oregon: ‘I shall be glad to express my 
approval of National Art Week in a statement to the press about the first of 
November.”* 

HON. JOSEPH K. CARSON, JR., Mayor of Portland: ‘‘You may. count upon me 
to do all I possibly can to further the promotion of National Art Week.” 

MR. CHARLES A. RICE, Superintendent, Portland Public Schools: ‘I shall be 
glad to co-operate in the observance of National Art Week. I am sure our Art 
Supervisors and teachers in art in our schools will lend their assistance in every 
possible way. We shall be glad to publish a notice in an early issue of our 
School Bulletin.” 

MR. LYNN P. SABIN, Assistant Manager, Portland Chamber of Commerce, and 

MR. EDWARD N. WEINBAUM, Manager, Retail Merchants Department, promise 
their earnest support in fostering National Art Week. 

MRS. GRACE MORRISON POOLE, President, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs: ‘‘The General, Federation is always sympathetic to any movement fostering 
the cultural life of our country. I shall be glad to give it publicity through our 
Magazine and in my letters to the Clubwomen.”’ 

MRS. FLORENCE TOPPING GREEN, Editor Woman's Page,: The Art Digest: 
“Many letters are being received expressing approval of the plan for observing 
National Art Week in November. Mrs. Harold D. Marsh of Portland, Oregon, has 
tried the project for several years with great success and it is her wish that the 
idea be tried out all over the United States.’ 

MRS. SAIDIE ORR DUNBAR, Recording Secretary, General Federation Women’s 
Clubs; 

MRS. GEORGE NORMAN CAMPBELL, President, Western Federation Women’s 
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Clubs; 
MRS. WILLIAM SHERMAN NICHOLSON, President, Oregon Federation Women's 
Clubs; and 


MRS. OLIN J. HOSFORD, President, Portland City Federation Women’s Clubs: 
Pledge their assistance and support in National Art Week. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, NATIONAL ART WEEK, A. A. P. L. 
Portland, Oregon 
MRS. HAROLD DICKSON MARSH, Chairman 








Edward N. Weinbaum Errol W. Proctor Stuart Biles 
Laurence King Fraley Herman J. Blaesing Mary S.. Hedrick 
Walter Scott Harry 8S. Franks Warren Erwin 
Percy A. Smith A. Glenn Stanton Mrs. C. B. Skinner 


Esther Wuest Grace Bridges P. Halley Johnson 
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FROM 
EVERYWHERE 


THE 
OUTSTANDING 





INSIGNIA 


ARTISTS’ 
MATERIAL 


of Highest Quality 


The Artists’ Brushes, Col- 
ors and Material manu- 
factured, imported or ex- 
clusively distributed by 
M. GRUMBACHER are 
of the highest quality that 
can be obtained any- 


where. 


Where it is possible to 
produce an article in our 
own factories equal to or 
better than it could be 


made abroad, it is 
“Made in U. S. A.” 


The name 
GRUMBACHER 


on any 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 


is a guarantee of Excellence. 


GRUMBACHER Artists’ 
Material are sold only by 
the leading ARTISTS’ 
MATERIAL DEALERS. 


M.GRUMBACHER 
460 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Chicago Gets Three Sculptures That Illustrate Modern Trend | 


trends, in twentieth century 
yarticularly well illustrated in 
the acquisition of modern pieces by 
Epstein, Faggi and Lehmbruck by the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago. “The portrait bust “Mlle. 
Gabrielle Soené,” by Jacob Epstein, the gift 
of Stevenson Scott, was made fourteen years 


Significant 
sculpture are 
three 


ago and is more restrained in conception and 
surface than Epstein’s later work. Evidently 
the sitter appealed to him as a classical sub- 
ject, as indicated in the symmetry of the 
pose, the dress drawn: across the shoulders and 
tied in the manner of a Greek chiton, and the 
flattened cap-like hair. In profile there is a 
hint in the curve of the slender neck and the 
ovalizing of the head of those early Florentine 
masters’ who based their art on antiquity. 

Alfeo Faggi. whose “Pieta” was purchased 
through the Avery Fund from the 45th An- 
nual Exhibition of American Painting and 
Sculpture in Chicago, was born in 1885 in 
Florence, in the very midst of Renaissance 
masterpieces. At an early age he studied mod- 
eling in a local Academy, but became dis- 
satisfied with the superficial character of his 
instruction. After leaving the Academy, Faggi 
worked for six years in a hospital, ‘studying 
anatomy. At the same time he delved into the 
whole problem of design, tracing its develop- 
ment back through Italian primitives to the 
primitive sculpture of Egypt and Greece. It 
was in America that Faggi’s art matured and 
here he has created the most important re- 
motives of his career, as well 
series of sensitive portraits. Like other works 
by Faggi, “Pieta,” executed in 1931. was done 
without models. 

William 


man” 


ligious as a 


Wo- 
was also purchased through the Avery 
Fund, is generally tegarded as one of the 
talented of modern German 
His influence has been strongly felt in his 
native land. When he died in 1919, leaving 


Lehmbruck, whose “Standing 


most sculptors. 


ABOVE—‘Mlile Gabrielle Soeni.” 
Portrait Bust by Jacob t£pstzin. 


AT LEFT—‘Standing 
Wilhelm 


Woman,” by 
Lehmbruck. 


AT RIGHT—“Pieta.” A 
Alfeo Faggi. 


Bronse by 


about forty pieces of sculpture. twelve - paint- 
ings and more than 100 drawings, he also 
left an earnest band of followers, who employ 
thin without the emo- 
tional force and grace with which Lehmbruck 
endowed his work. 

Though 


elongated forms but 


with the English 
school, Epstein was born in Brooklyn in 1880 
In. “The Sculp- 
tor Speaks.” a recent volume made up of. his 
opinions on art, Epstein discusses “carving” 
and “modeling.” “As a matter of fact,” he 
writes, “nearly all the great sculptors of the 
Renaissance were modelers as well... . Mod- 


now associated 


of Russian and Polish parents. 


Tiffany's Great Curtain 

When Mexico’s $9,000,000 Palace ‘of Fine 
Arts, which includes a great art gallery,. was 
dedicated recently in Mexico City, the news- 
papers described the ceremonies that took 
place on a stage revealed at tlie’ rise of a 
“gorgeous $250,000 curtain, made of crystals.” 
No writer told where the curtain was made, 
or the name of the artist who designed it. 

The curtain’ was not of crystals,. but of 
Tiffany favrile glass, and the design, ‘which 
shows the valley of Mexico with Popocatapetl 
in the distance, was designed by the late Louis 
Comfort Tiffany. He received the commission 
while Porfirio Diaz still ruled Mexico, and it 
was shown publicly in New York more than 
2U years ago, just before it was sent to Mex- 
ico. 

Senor Leal, Minister of Fine Arts, in his 
address said: “Art is a weapon and poetry 
frequently a precursor of great social changes.” 
Then modernistic music filled the theatre, and 
a chorus of 500 chanted: “Thus will be the 
proletarian revolution.” And again: “There 
won’t be those above and those below, for 
equality will come through -work and_ there 
will be bread for all.” 


eling is the most genuinely creative. It is the 
creating of something out of nothing, an actual 
building up and getting to grips with the 
material.” he mentions how he works 
on his portraits. “I aim at a likeness based 
on outward appearance. I give a com- 
plete portrait and a sculptural work as well 
as bringing out what is interesting and sig- 
nificant in a face. . As I see it sculpture 
must not be rigid. It must quiver with life.” 
Character in Epstein’s aim, and character pre- 
sented with tempestuous, 
emotion. 

Daniel Catton Rich, writing in the Insti- 
tute’s Bulletin, says: “At the present moment 


Then 


spontaneous, even 


Epstein is in the exact position of being half 
admired and half censured by two rival camps 
of British The traditional 
group accepts enthusiastically such examples 


sculpture. more 
as ours, pointing to them as twentieth cen- 
tury triumphs in a vigorous sculpturesque line. 
This group is apt to discount his direct stone 
carvings, works like the ‘Rima,’ or the large 
figures of ‘Night’ and ‘Day’ made for the 
London Underground. The rival group feels 
exactly the opposite; Epstein, the ‘carver,’ they 
recognize as a powerful creative force; Ep- 
stein, the ‘modeler,’ they dismiss as a ‘late 
romantic in a false tradition.’ 

“Though much less furrowed in surface than 
certain portraits, this piece is characteristic 
of Epstein’s astonishing virtuosity in bronze 
and one feels that the sculptor derives a real 
satisfaction from the way he models and con- 
trasts rough textures. This side of art, which 
has proved difficult for the public to undet- 
stand, Epstein defends in the following way: 
‘It is the rough surface that gives both char- 
acter and likeness to the face. ... The face 
is made up of numberless small planes and 
it is a study of where those planes begin 
and end that makes the individual head.’’” 








es 


